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General Literature. 


Poésies Inédites de Lamartine. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1873. 


THE publication of posthumous poems is not, as a rule, 
likely to satisfy any but critical desires. Except in the case 
of a poet’s sudden death it is not probable that work of any 
great value will be found among his manuscripts, and the 
probability becomes very small indeed when the poet has 
reached, and almost exceeded, the utmost limits of human 
life. But the interest if not the value of the volume before 
us does not depend entirely upon the specimens of Lamar- 
tine’s own work which it contains. For it opens with a pre- 
face or rather a preliminary dissertation by M. Victor de 
Laprade, which is not likely to pass unnoticed by persons of 
combative tendencies. M. de Laprade is of course entitled 
to the possession of his opinions, perhaps also, as an acade- 
mician and a not unsuccessful follower of Lamartine himself, 
to the expression of them. If therefore it pleases him to 
call his master “le premier représentant de la grande poésie 
dans notre littérature, et peut-étre dans toutes les littératures 
de l'Europe,” we, who do not exactly take this view, can pass 
the statement by without further comment. But when he 
proceeds to assert that “les Ames d’aujourd’hui seraient plus 
diffic'les & déraciner de la terre, que celles des premiers 
lecteurs de Lamartine,” and to claim as a special subject of 
pride for his own generation that they understood and 
adored the author of the AMarmonies, it becomes neces- 
Sary to protest against such a violation of some of the plainest 
and Justest canons of criticism. No man who has reached 
a certain period of life is a fair judge of the poetry which 
coincided with, perhaps produced, his own intellectual de- 
velopment ; still less is any man entitled to assert that the 
poetical taste of one age is better or worse than that of 
another, merely because the subjects whereon that taste was 
exercised were different in character. The dates of the 
pieces contained in this volume are scattered over a long 
period of years, the latest being some half century younger 
than the earliest. Two’ tragedies, one complete, the other 
unfinished, fill more than half the book. They appear to 
have been written in succession during the autumn of 1813, 
and so are almost contemporary with the beautifully engraved 
portrait which does duty as frontispiece. The completed 





piece “ Médée” is certainly a creditable performance of its 
kind, and interesting in respect of its versification, on which 
subject more will have to be said presently. It is executed 
in the approved fashion, with the due allowance of confi- 
dants and a proper absence of horrors on the stage, but the 
conception is feeble and unworthy. of the subject. Two 
most unjustifiable and unfortunate liberties are taken with 
the fable, Athens being substituted for Corinth as scene, and 
the play ending with Medea’s declaration, “moi je meurs.” 
The mighty sorceress, part goddess part demon, instead of 
dismissing as a tale that is told the episode of her passing 
subjection to jealousy and other human passions, succumbs 
to these passions like an ordinary woman, and betakes 
herself to the commonplace reiuge of suicide. This is not 
the Medea of Euripides. 

Passing over the unfinished “ Zoraide,” we come to the 
most interesting part of the volume, the plan and a remarkable 
fragment of the huge projected epic “ Les Visions,” whereof 
“Jocelyn” and the “ Chute d’un Ange” are only episodes. 
Lamartine’s own account of the origin and development in 
his mind of the idea of this poem partakes somewhat of 
the manner of Rousseau, and suggests certain painful doubts 
as to the exact amount of truth which it may contain ; and 
the plan is an evidently impracticable one. Independently of 
its gigantic dimensions, the history of the world, poetically 
represented in that of a superhuman being condemned to a 
succession of human existences and liable to ultimate resto- 
ration or condemnation, is hardly a manageable or promising 
subject. But the fragment here printed is certainly an 
admirable specimen of the poet’s work at its best. Narrative 
poetry was undoubtedly Lamartine’s forte ; indeed in this 
department he has neither superior nor rival as far as France 
is concerned. For narrative requires rather a happy co-or- 
dination of faculties than great supremacy in any one parti- 
cular, and is peculiarly suited for the display of a melodious 
if somewhat monotonous style. The scene of the fragment 
is laid on the banks of the Lake of Geneva during the Cru- 
sades. An ancient crusader, Béranger, rules his vassals, 
passes the time in knightly amusements, and brings up as 
page and foster-brother to his only daughter Hermine a 
mysterious foundling, who arrives in an ark drawn by swans, 
and is named Tristan. A neighbouring baron, who is a re- 
jected suitor for Hermine, determines to carry her off, lays an 
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ambush, and succeeds, notwithstanding much prowess on 
the part of Tristan. Being unable to detach Hermine from 
his arms, the ravishers carry them together to their boat and 
embark. On the way Tristan throws himself with Hermine 
into the lake which they are crossing, and, baffling their 
captors by some unexplained miracle of swimming, succeeds 
in carrying her to an islet. Meanwhile, thinking herself 
about to perish, she avows her love for him. Finally she 
falls asleep, and her lover, supporting her, falls into a very 
natural train of thought, wherein he thus expresses himself— 


‘* Combien de fois durant ces heures enchantées 
Aux tremblantes lueurs par la flamme jetées, 
Portant un ceil ravi sur ses chastes appas, 

Un invincible attrait me fit ouvrir les bras, 

Et, préts 4 la presser sur ce sein qui l’adore, 

Les laissa retomber pour les rouvrir encore ! 
Combien de fois, britlant d‘ineffables désirs, 
Respirant de plus prés le feu,de ses soupirs, 

Dans ses traits endormis mes regards s’etanchérent, 
De son front virginal mes lévres s’approchérent, 
Et sans pouvoir jamais fuir ni s’en détacher 

Mes levres ni mes yeux n’osérent la toucher ! 


Oh ! que si j’avais pu, dans l’ardeur qui m’enflamme 

Sans offenser, Seigneur, ni le ciel ni ma dame, 

Abandonnant mon cceur 4 ses divins transports, 

Dans ces bras, sur ce coeur, la presser sans remords, 

Et, lui communiquant le feu qui me dévore, 

Epuiser mon bonheur au moins jusqu’a l’aurore, 

Oui, j’aurais consenti, pour cette nuit d’amour, 

A ne revoir jamais la lumiéere du jour, 

Mais plutot qu’& mes bras elle ne fut ravie, 

D’exhaler 4 la fois mon délire et ma.vie!” 
It must be allowed that, even if this extract contains nothing 
strikingly new, it is at any rate (with the exception of the 
terribly weak line which we have italicised as breaking the 
sense and spoiling the climax) faultless poetry. It forms the 
real conclusion of the fragment, the few lines which follow 
merely telling that the hero with the aid of Hermine’s beads 
subdues his inclinations and goes peaceably to sleep. Most 
of the poems which follow are short complimentary stanzas, 
or inscriptions in albums; but at the end of the volume 
there is a piece of great interest, being nothing less than a 
version of the famous “ Lac,” containing several verbal varia- 
tions from the published form, and two entire stanzas which 
have not hitherto appeared. In the original they imme- 
diately succeed the song, and run as follows :— 

‘* Elle se tut : nos coeurs, nos yeux se rencontrérent ; 
Des mots entrecoupées se perdaient dans les airs ; 
Et dans un long transport nos Ames s’envolérent 
Dans un autre univers. 

Nous ne pfimes parler: nos Ames affaiblies 

Succombaient sous le poids de leur felicité, 

Nos cceurs battaient ensemble, et nos bouches unies 

Disaient : Eternité!” 

It is very possible that Lamartine, in omitting these two 
fine stanzas, was actuated, as M. de Laprade tells us, by 
“un scrupule de discrétion et de spiritualisme delicat,” but 
it is hardly questionable that the omission has by no means 
improved the poem. We have always been conscious, in 
reading it, of an abruptness of transition between the song 
and the next stanza, of a gap which ought to have been 
filled up, and this abruptness is now fully accounted for. It 
is certainly surprising that the poet, if prevented from pub- 
lishing the poem as it originally stood by a feeling of 
prudishness, did not endeavour to bridge the interval in 
some way. As it now appears the piece is, as nearly as can 
be, perfect. 

Nevertheless, in the kind and nature of this very perfec- 
tion it is not hard to discern the secret of Lamartine’s 
failure where he fails, and of the astonishing diminution 
which his popularity has undergone. All Frenchmen of 
literary tastes confess, some with regret, some with indif- 
ference, that Lamartine, enjoying as he does the doubtful 
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honours of a classic, is not read. To M. de Laprade this 
seems horrible, but the reason is not far to seek. He was 
read because he expressed the sentiments of his contem- 
poraries, because he clothed those sentiments in more 
melodious language than the common run of men, even of 
authors, could attain to. But the sentiments which he 
expressed have no longer the charm of novelty ; they have 
been succeeded, if not by others, at any rate by different 
forms of the same, and the expression not the sentiment is 
the only charm which remains. Now the formal beauty of 
Lamartine is not sufficient to arrest the attention of a reader 
to whom his matter is commonplace or unattractive. It is 
this fact which is overlooked by those critics who, like the 
writer of the preface to this volume, object to “ cette im- 
portance exclusive donnée a la forme aux dépens de la 
pensée.” Beauty of thought depends, in an immense 
majority of cases, on sympathy between writer and reader, 
sympathy which is produced and destroyed by infinite 
accidents of place and time. Beauty of form is quite inde- 
pendent of any such casual influences : and it is this beauty 
which Lamartine has not, at least in any supreme degree. 
He “attains not to the first three ;” he is satisfied with 
ordinary and accepted vehicles for his thought. To prove 
this we have only to look at his versification and diction. 
The result of the unceasing efforts to smooth and refine 
the Alexandrine couplet had been but too often weakness 
and monotony. Even in Racine’s time a sort of horror 
of any sharp and distinctly sounding word prevailed : and 
the main object of the French versifier was to produce a line 
which should run in a kind of easy slope from beginning to 
end, never arresting the voice by any strong collocation of 
letters. Gradually, as was natural in the adaptation of a 
strict quantity-metre to a laniguage which makes no~great 
distinction between long and short syllables, the whole 
character of the iambic trimeter became altered, so much 
so that an Englishman often feels inclined to scan Racine’s 
verses as anapaestic dimeters, little or no emphasis being 
observable except on the third, sixth, ninth, and last syllables. 


Especially there is a tendency to make the tenth syllable as 


unemphatic as possible, a pronoun, a preposition, or some 
other insignificant word occupying that position. Add to 
this the more or less complete isolation of the couplets, and 
a tolerably clear idea of the difficulties against which the 


‘revivers of poetry in France have had to struggle may easily 


be obtained. The great poets of the present century have 
adopted different measures of reform. ‘The excessive purism 
of French poetical art has debarred them from employing 
the natural and best corrective of monotony—a corrective 
which Mr. Swinburne has applied with admirable skill and 
success to the English heroic couplet in “ Anactoria ”— 
namely, the frequent admixture of tribrachs. But they have 
perceived and adopted the next best plan, that of relieving 
the line at intervals with emphatic syllables, especially in 
the tenth place. Victor Hugo prefers the obvious and not 
unsuccessful expedient of disjointing it as much as possible 
by means of stops—an example which has been much fol- 
lowed. Alfred de Musset tisually avoids the-regular couplet 
altogether, and by interlacing his rhymes produces irregular 
stanzas of varying length, which are decidedly effective. 
Théophile Gautier alone, the “impeccable” poet, has 
managed, by some hidden exercise of art, to reproduce 
the old Alexandrine couplet, little altered in general aspect, 
and yet free or nearly free from insignificance and monotony. 
But Lamartine seems to have thought no change necessary. 
His verses, melodious as they are, have the old monotonous 
swing, his couplets the old uniformity of cadence. Even 
his lyrics have the aspect of Alexandrines cut into shorter 
Nengths rather than of independent creations. 
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And yet conscious as we may be of these and other short- 
comings, it is impossible to urge them without reluctance 
against the author of such poems as the “ Lac” and the 


“Paysage dans le golfe de Génes”—poems beautiful in them- , 


selves, and wonderful if we consider the literature which 
preceded them.. Lamartine at least began the revival of 
poetical thought in France, and it seems hard to reproach 
him who did so much with not doing more. If he was too 
ready to put the new wine into old bottles, if he lacked the 
energy, the patience, or the genius to continue the work 
which he had begun, this is surely not an inexcusable fault, 
and, but for the extravagant pretensions of his injudicious 
admirers, would meet with no severe treatment. Lamartine 
was in some sort a French Cowper. Like Cowper, he clung 
somewhat to the old forms while setting an example of the 
new spirit. But the English poet had the good fortune to 
pass away before any one appeared to continue and excel 
his work—it was Lamartine’s evil destiny to live and wot 
to learn. GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 





Lars. By Bayard Taylor. Strahan and Co. 1873. 


THERE is a curious resemblance in more respects than one 
between the kind of poetry that finds favour in America 
now and that which found favour at Rome under Augustus, 
There is the same combination of refinement in form with 
a sterile elevation of thought, which in both cases it would 
be safe to trace to the natural enthusiasm of the few culti- 
vated minds of a vigorous but backward population for the 
best commonplaces that have been recently imported. 
The population of America is at once more vigorous, more 
virtuous, and upon the whole less ignorant than that of 
Rome in the days of Horace, but as it is incomparably 
more numerous its other superiorities only make its 
influence on those who address it more overpowering and 
more mischievous. 

However Mr. Taylor’s last volume is a very fine and solid 
piece of work, and we do not know that it is an unmixed 
evil that he has found it natural to accept conditions of 
work which are not exactly favourable to complete ori- 
ginality. It is a real distinction to be able to make as 
profitable use of Enoch Arden and Theocritus as Statius 
made of Homer and the Aeneid. 

Lars is a Norwegian hunter and woodman, in love, like 
Per a fisherman, with a certain Brita who cannot make 
up her mind between them, and gives Lars enough en- 
couragement to make Per, whom she prefers without 
knowing it, furious. The result is a fair fight with knives, 
in which Lars kills Per, and Brita declares her passion for 
the dead. Lars goes to America to avoid Brita rather 
than the blood-feud: after an unsuccessful attempt to 
make himself at home in a Swedish settlement which 
failed to maintain itself in the neighbourhood of Wil- 
mington, he finally drifts into a Quaker family and falls in 
love with the daughter Ruth, and is converted in conse- 
quence of knocking her father down by accident in the 
course of a quarrel with her Quaker suitor. After this he 
naturally feels it his duty to return to Norway to make his 
countrymen acquainted with the blessings of Quakerism, 
and gives Thorsten, Per’s next of kin, every facility for 
settling the blood-feud in his own sense at a second 
knife-fight, where Thorsten of course discovers that it 
takes two to make a quarrel. Brita finds it difficult to 
forgive the loss of her lover, but Ruth wins her too, aided 
by the sudden reappearance of the brooch of Brita’s 
grandmother which had fallen overboard during a 
voyage with Per; and a Quaker community is prosperously 
established in Arendal, for the pastor of Hardanger, Lars’ 





native place, is intolerant of innovations, and is supported 
by the public opinion of the unconverted majority. 

This story is told with a dignified refinement which is 
too abstract not to be a little unreal ; it is impossible to 
discover for instance how far Lars was exposed to danger 
from the police: the poetry of real life has its advantages, 
but it is impossible to have it without its disadvantages 
of occasional silliness and occasional ugliness which 
Wordsworth and even Mr. Buchanan have known how to 
accept. Another drawback that perhaps is akin to the 
abstract stateliness of treatment is that we cannot hel 
feeling that the skeleton of the story, with its moral wick 
might do honour to a copy-book, stood complete before 
the author’s mind from first to last, instead of growing up 
in the telling like Marmion or even Evangeline. At the same 
time it would be unjust to imply that Mr. Taylor has done 
nothing but overlay his theme with mechanical ornaments; 
we may not find his theme so interesting as he does, but 
we cannot fail to see that he has caressed it till it grew 
into genuine poetry. 

The concluding lines of the poem are a fine illustra- 
tion of what we mean. 

‘** The Lord fulfilled in Ruth one secret prayer, 

And gave her children ; and the witness borne 

By Lars, the voice of his ensprinkled blood, 

Became a warning on Norwegian hills. 

Here, now, they fade. The purpose of their lives 

Was lifted up, by something over life, 

To power and service. Though the name of Lars 

Be never heard, the healing of the world 

Is in its nameless saints. Lach separate star 

Seems nothing, but a myriad scattered stars 

Break up the night, and make it beautiful.” 
One can hardly call the thought poor that turns so natu- 
rally into a splendid image; but there are passages 
instinct with the unmoral poetry of travel which make us 
wish that Mr. Taylor’s imagery always stood alone. Here 
for instance is Lars’ return to Norway:— 

** Calm autumn skies were o’er them, and the sea 

Swelled in unwrinkled glass: they scarcely knew 

How sped the voyage, until Lindesnees, 

At first a cloud, stood fast, and spread away 

To flanking capes, with gaps of blue between, 

Then rose, and showed, above the precipice, 

The firs of Norway climbing thick and high 

To wilder crests that made the inland gloom. 

In front, the sprinkled skerries pierced the wave ; 

Between them, slowly glided in and out 

The tawny sails, while houses low and red 

Hailed their return, or sent them fearless forth.” 
That is a series of impressions which it was worth while 
to describe—it could not have been painted. 

In general the Norwegian part of the book is better 
than the American. The prayer of Ruth’s father which 
converts Lars is impossible without being ideal, while 
Brita’s maidenly hesitation is very pretty and _ idyllic, 
though over-analysed : the knife-fight is described as if it 
had been seen, and it must have been worth seeing ; but 
though Mr. Taylor succeeds in writing like an eye-witness, 
we prefer an eye-witness who describes his impressions 
to one who records his inferences, though the record 
may be vivid and the inferences accurate. 

G. A. Simcox. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

The second edition of Dr. Emile Isambert’s J¢néracre 
descriptif, historique, et archéologigue de Ll’ Orient deserves 
to be recommended to English gourists and the public at large ; 
the first part, treating of Greece and European Turkey (Ixxv- 
1084 pages with 11 maps and 23 plans, Paris, Hachette, 1873), 
is just out. All the recent archzological works and explorations 
have been laid under contribution, and the English reader will 
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be gratified to find that use has been made of all important 
English works bearing on the subject, such as Mr. Tozer’s 
Travels and those of Misses Mackenzie and Irby. But the 
chief value of the new guide, and the reason why it will easily 
supersede similar books, is that it embodies the explorations and 
discoveries of the French “ Ecole d’Athénes.” Many members 
of the school have placed at the disposal of the author private 
notes on their itineraries, and some have contributed entire 
chapters ; e.g. the chapter on the Isle of Crete is by M. George 
Perrot, the well-known traveller and archzologist, the descrip- 
tion of Santorin is by M. Francois Lenormant, &c. Not only 
does Dr. Isambert’s //¢zérazre give the practical information 
necessary to render these countries more accessible to tourists ; 
it also sums up in an encyclopedic form the archzological 
discoveries made in that classical and noble soil. Special 
notices convey the general information required by the traveller 
who knows but little of the country : such are the introductory 
chapters on Greece, Turkey, and the Danubian principalities, 
which treat of the geography, history, architecture, manners, 
language, and political organization of each. M. Barbier de 
Meynard has contributed the pages on the Turkish language, and 
M. Ubicinithose on the Roumanian. We are surprised to miss 
similar notices of the Slavonian languages, and more especially of 
the Servian, for the knowledge of Servian is quite as necessary 
in Servia, in Montenegro, and in the Servian provinces of 
Turkey, as that of Roumanian in Roumania, or Greek in 
Greece, and everyone acquainted with Eastern matters knows 
that the development and influence of Servia, ‘‘ the Piedmont 
of the East,” as a politician has called it, are making rapid 
progress. It would surely have been easy to put this branch of 
the subject, as has been done for the others, in the hands of a 
competent scholar. The importance of the Slavonian element 
in the Turkish Empire has, indeed, been strangely underrated in 
this book, and it surprises us to see that for the statistics of 
nationalities in Turkey the author gives (p. 468) the official 
numbers, which are manipulated by the Government to make 
European politicians think that Osmanlis, ze, real Turks, are 
twice as numerous as they actually are on this side of the 
Bosporus. Notwithstanding its deficiencies in this respect, 
Dr. Isambert’s Guide-book will prove useful to the tourist in 
the East. Besides, the author, who is a qualified medical 
man, gives advice on the disorders to which the Western 
traveller in the East is liable, together with particulars as to diet 
and medicine by which they may be avoided or cured. 





The Lettres a la Princesse, which were published a few 
months ago as the first instalment of Sainte-Beuve’s corre- 
spondence, have already reached a third edition ; a fact which 
must be held to justify their separate publication, though if all 
the courteous little notes of invitation, acceptance, excuse, &c., 
had been omitted there would scarcely have been material for a 
volume left. The letters certainly help to miake us better 
acquainted with one of whom it might be said (to borrow his 
own words on Cicero) : “ C’est le plus grand littérateur qu’il y 
ait jamais eu, le plus élégant, le plus instruit, le plus spirituel, le 
plus honnéte (avec son grain inévitable de vanité), et aussi le 
plus philosophe.” His philosophy was certainly very like that 
of a humane gentleman of Imperial Rome, and his vanity, if a 
susceptibility which was not without dignity is to bear that name, 
had at least this to excuse it, that passive self-respect is almost 
as difficult as independent action in an atmosphere so charged 
with patronage as that in which he had to move. It is strange 
that with all his acuteness and a sincere if not very enthusiastic 
atriotism, he should have had no political ideal except that the 
tmperor should be very intelligent and industricus in saving 
France the trouble of governing herself. The constant refer- 
ences in the letters to the Zzzdz that happened to be in prepa- 
ration show how much serious work the author was in the habit 
of giving to those seemingly facile studies ; their accuracy and 
exhaustiveness had already proved that this must be the case ; 
but a criticism (p. 240) on Renan’s imaginative way of recon- 
— the past partly explains the satisfaction which Sainte- 
Beuve felt in showing a character with all the true historical 
circumstances ; his pictures are so complete that it is only on 
reflection we feel how purely objective his treatment is; the 
study of history, as he says “les faits authentiques tout nus” 


men who are tired of their own generation. The most interest- 
ing letters, biographically, are those in which this weariness 
finds expression, though always subdued and controlled by the 
literary point of honour; there is something heroic in the 
postscript to a letter dictated from a sick-bed : “ Je tacherai de 
faire une colonne on deux sur Saint Victor: il faut, tant qu’on 
est 14, saluer les talents.” . The pointed criticisms on individuals, 
often still living and famous, which are occasionally met with in 
the letters, ought not to make enemies to the memory of a writer 
whose criticisms were always of such a high literary quality that 
to be made the object of one was to be recognised as a possible 
candidate for immortality. 





In the last number (July 16) of the Polztigue Positive, the 
Parisian organ of Positivism, it is stated that ‘‘ imperious and 
unfavourable circumstances” compel its suspension for an 
indefinite period. 





The Quarterly Review, in an article on “ Modern English 
Poetry” in the current number, renews its polemic against a 
certain artistic school on the ground that its members syste- 
matically refuse to give expression to the main aspects of con- 
temporary life. The writers of that school would be more 
admirable if they were without this limitation of aim, but this is 
not a reason, though the reviewer seems to think it one, why 
such artists should force their talent. It is no more a reproach 
to the civilisation of the thirteenth century to say that it was 
not yet industrial than it is a reproach to the civilisation 
of the nineteenth to say that it is no longer military ; 
in the same way it is no reproach to the civilisation of 
modern England (Victor Hugo is the poet of the revolutions 
of the Latin races) to say that it has ceased to be poetical. The 
practical life of different periods is continually finding different 
channels to express itself in, and when the new channel is found 
the old is more or less deserted ; and it is the same with the 
ideal life. The main current of intellectual energy runs now to 
science and politics and history and prose-fiction (though this 
last is likely to become less copious and more wilfully unreal as 
we become familiar with the certainties of modern life); it is only 
a kind of backwater of thought and feeling that keeps poets from 
being stranded altogether. Poets themselves are a “ survival,” 
and it is the law of survivals to dwindle and become extinct; 
while there are any left they might be allowed to feed in peace 
upon their natural food, the transformed emotions which arise 
from a vanishing, decaying past. Those whose good fortune it 
is to live in the present ought to be able either to leave the past 
behind without regret orto accept without remonstrance as 
much as they care for of the only pleasure which it is the nature 
of its representatives to give. 

Anton Springer (77 szeuen Reich, June 27) points out that a 
short paper bearing the title “‘ Herstellung des Strasburger 
Minsters ” included in Goethe’s Kuzmst und Alterthum was not 
written by him, but at his request by Sulpiz Boisserée, whose 
initials were omitted by accident. 


Mr. Graves’ Songs of Killarney (Bradbury, Agnew, & Co.) 
have a fluent gaiety and tenderness which, together with the 
distinctive flavour given by the mildly unfamiliar dialect (the 
author’s brogue is not strong), makes them really pleasant 
reading : ‘ The Invention of Wine” is even positively amusing. 
“‘ Spring Voices,” the second part of the volume, are almost, 
and ‘‘ Moods and Melodies” quite up to the highest level of 
album poetry. 

The author of Zhe Battle of Dorking has published sepa- 
rately the pamphlet in three volumes on the means of making 
such a catastrophe impossible which appeared in Blackwood's 
Magazine under the title of 4 True Reformer. He may 
probably be right in thinking that a pamphlet in three volumes 
will be more read than a pamphlet in a hundred pages ; but 
there is something confusing and misleading in making some 
rudimentary though valuable notions of army reform the ground- 
work of a fabulously prosperous career in politics, and in a 
book where all the other principal characters are portraits 





has the same-attraction as that of science for highly cultivated 


scarcely disguised, it is something more than unfortunate that 
it should have occurred to the author to make his “ true re- 
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former” interesting’ by describing the growing alienation be- 
tween man and wife. It is to the credit of an amateur novelist 
to prove that he can treat this process as intelligently as and less 
tediously than Mr. Trollope in He knew he was right; and it 
is almost a stroke of genius to prepare us for the catastrophe 
by the hero’s gratuitous doubts of the honesty of a friendly old 
lawyer, of which he has the grace tobe ashamed ; but no doubt 
suspiciousness and censoriousness are natural temptations to a 
reformer. The routine of the War Office under the present 
system is described with a good deal of vivacity, and would 
probably amuse a departmental public even more than outsiders, 
who will soon come to be tired of the kind of fun which consists 
in calling a meddlesome Irish clerk O Verduit. Still this part 
of the book leaves the reader under a strong and probably not 
ill founded impression that an ostentatious parade of account- 
ing for every penny spent to Parliament (under thoroughly unin- 
telligible forms, telling e.g. the total expenditure for cloth but 
not the cost of a great-coat) has led to a system of mechanical 
centralisation which makes military efficiency impossible. The 
writer proposes to decentralise, so as to give the district con- 
trollers the possibility of being of some use and of acting on their 
own account, though not without control, while the War Office 
is to be broken up into departments each of which would be 
distinctly responsible for its recommendations to the secretary 
of state for war, while he would be responsible for adopting 
them or not. It is further proposed to revive the office of 
commander-in-chief, who is apparently to use the money and 
men provided by Parliament at his own discretion, subject to 
the condition of satisfying the secretary of state for war that he 
is using them well. The scheme for the organization of the 
army is extremely plausible so far as it can be explained in a 
novel. The 109 regiments of infantry are to be reduced to 74, 
each of which furnishes a battalion for foreign service and 
consists besides of an active and depdt battalion serving 
at home, each of which can be brought up from the re- 
serves to goo strong, together with two militia battalions 
of the same strength. The depét line battalion and the two 
militia battalions will be completely localised at the regimental 
head-quarters ; the active battalions serving at home will be dis- 
tributed during peace in nine military divisions ; each division 
is uniform and permanent and complete as to generals, staff, 
guns, stores, and equipment. The nine divisions are to.be 


combined in war into three armies under generals provisionally . 


appointed in advance, and the reserves who after training 
receive a retaining fee of a shilling a day, are mainly officered 
by unpaid volunteers professionally tested and holding pro- 
visional commissions in their respective regiments which lapse 
after seven years in peace and become permanent during war : 
the militia is officered from the line. Such an army mzght be 
efficient, which our present army is not ; but it seems rather a 
strong assumption that it would make invasion impossible, after 
two moderately disastrous campaigns abroad. A great deal 
too much stress is laid on the abolition of honorary ranks, 
seniority generals, and the like; it will always be necessary to 
make the career of officers, who do not govern the country and 
are hardly ever allowed to fight, tolerable in time of peace. 





M. Philaréte Chasles, whose recent death is announced, was 
born in 1798. His father was_a zealous Republican, and under 
the Restoration the son, who was then apprenticed to a printer, 
was prosecuted with his employer and imprisoned for a supposed 
plot. After his release, on Chateaubriand’s intercession, he 
proceeded to England, where for some years he acted as a cor- 
rector for the press in the Valpy establishment. In 1827 his 
first independent appearance in literature was successful in 
obtaining one of the Academy’s prizes, and subsequently 
he became a constant contributor to the Yournal des 
Débats, the Revue des deux Mondes, Revue Britan- 
migue, &c. His numerous works on_ literary’ subjects, 
especially the contemporary literatures of Germany, England, 
and America, were marked by more patience and intelligence 
than originality, and it must be confessed that if the work of 
such writers is useful to their own countrymen in giving a super- 
ficial familiarity with the names of writers and the subjects of 
books that would be otherwise ignored, they rather shake the 
faith of natives in the substantial merit of work that seems so 
completely to lose its aroma in transmission. M. Chasles for 





instance was a sincere admirer of Keats, and yet we feel that 
French readers would be excusable if the Z¢ude upon him left 
them very little inclined to learn English for the sake of his 
poems. Still M. Chasles was one of the most distinguished of 
a class of /¢#/#érateurs whose existence is probably useful and 
certainly unavoidable. 





The controversy in the Atheneum, June 28—July 12, on 
the genuineness of some of the writings of De Quincey included 
in the collected edition of his works has had the advantage of 
calling attention to some which have been excluded from it. 
The mostimportant of these are Wa/admor, published by Taylor 
and Hennessey, which is a recast of a spurious German novel 
eros to be a translation from a work of the Author of 

Vaverley generally assigned to Hirings, who published 
several other novels under the pseudonym of Willibald 
Alexis; and an original romance called X/osterheim, 


which may be best described as a scholarly and _ in- 
genious continuation of the school of Mrs. Radcliffe, 
less effective precisely because it is more respectable 


and more respectful to the reader, who is not systematically 
brutalised to the point of gloating over an ingenious complica- 
tion of extravagances designed to produce emotions at once 
coarse and unreal. Unreal is exactly the word to apply to the 
Logic of Political Economy: the writer seems to have 
thought Ricardo’s work needed completing by some acute and 
elaborate scholia on value, and by the suggestion that the 
improvement of agriculture counteracted the tendency of rent 
to absorb profits, from which he feared anarchical inferences 
would be otherwise drawn. As the writer held that price was 
fixed independently of both wages and profits, it is curious that 
he should in some degree have anticipated Mr. Thornton’s 
theory that the wages fund is not absolutely fixed or limited. 


It may’ be new to some of our readers that the poems in 
Terza Rima which form the perorations to Mr. Thornton’s 
volumes on political economy and general philosophy appeared 
as far back as 1857 with a dedication to the late Professor 
Aytoun. The volume was published by Longmans, and took its 
title from the peroration to Anti-utilitarianism on ‘‘ Modern Mani- 
cheeism.” The most noticeable of the other poems is “ Lance- 
lot du Lac,” where the theory is that Vivian carried off Ganore 
for her favourite and left Arthur with a mere zdo/on, and “ The 
Two Francescas” : the second has the fortitude to keep apart 
from Paolo. 

Mrs. Archer Clive died at the age of 75 on the 2oth ultimo, 
from injuries received from a fire caused by a coal falling among 
her MSS. She will be remembered as the authoress of Paul 
Ferroii, an extremely powerful though parasitical book, for 
the acute, intense, and sensitive mind of the writer was cer- 
tainly set in motion by Fane Lyre. The object seems to 
have been to deepen the power and horror of the original and 
at the same time to produce something less brutal (we do not 
mean this word to be offensive) and more logical. Within 
these limits the book is a distinguished success, but though less 
improbable it is more unreal ; Fave Lyre, with ail its faults, 
contains genuine passion. 





Art and Archaeology. 


Lionardo da Vinci's Treatise on Painting. [Das Malerbuch des 
Lionardo da Vinci, Untersuchung, &c., von Dr. Max Jordan.] 
Leipzig: Seemann. 1873. 

PROFESSOR Max JorDAN has made a careful and conscien- 

tious study of the circumstances under which the book 

commonly known as Lionardo da Vinci's Treatise on Painting 
came into print; and though his inquiry could not for 

various reasons be final, he has brought together much im- 

portant information respecting the sources and context of 

this extraordinary volume. The earliest issue of the 7ra/tato 
was a French one, published by Dufresne in Paris in 1651 ; 
it contained 365 paragraphs selected from copies made at 

Milan in the first half of the 17th century by order of 

Cardinal Barberini, All editions subsequent to this were 
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taken more or less correctly from that of Dufresne, until 
Stefano della Bella brought out a new version at Florence 
in 1792. But della Bella was not more fortunate than 
Dufresne in the source which he consulted, his MS. being 
that of Pinelli executed at the close of the 16th century and 
now preserved at the Ambrosiana. In 1817 Manzi pub- 
lished the Roman edition in 912 paragraphs from a MS. in 
the Vatican library, which no doubt is of respectable antiquity, 
but still not in the hand nor of the time of da Vinci. 

With incredible patience and minuteness Jordan has 
sifted and put in order all that can be ascertained respecting 
these manuscripts ; showing what value they possess intrin- 
sically, and what differences characterise the readings. He 
further proves that after all the Z7rattafo as it appears in 
print, instead of being, as might be supposed, a faithful repro- 
duction of a treatise written by da Vinci, is but a compila- 
tion in forms more or less irregular of matter derived from 
sources none of which are altogether primitive or original. 
To the question, where the stitchbooks of da Vinci are, and 
in what shape they were put together ; to the further ques- 
tion, whether they were ever written by the master himself, or 
only taken down at lectures by disciples, no satisfactory 
answer can be given. We have indeed the assurance of 
Pacioli in the Divina Proportione of 1498 that Lionardo had 
already finished at that time the “de pictura” and the 
“movimenti humani,” but da Vinci’s draught of these sec- 
tions of the Zrattato is not known at present to exist ; and 
we are reduced to conjecture as to whether the substance or 
the letter of them may or may not be found in the twelve 
codices at present in Paris, no one as yet having given an 
exact account of those volumes by reason of the difficulties 
thrown in the way of all students desirous of obtaining a sight 
of them. Some passages in the Z7rattato are to be found in 
the Codex Atlanticus at the Ambrosiana, of which Jordan 
gives a complete and exhaustive account ; but this codex is 
made up mostly of fragments and stray leaves, and in so far 
only leads to an assumption which may prove erroneous, that 
da Vinci never wrote the 7Z7a¢tafo at all, but that the book, 
as handed down to us, is a series of excerpts from notes of 
lectures and entries in journals collected by the disciples and 
friends of the painter, and for that reason perhaps not con- 
sidered till long after his death worthy of the name of so 
great a master. 

Jordan hopes that an accurate examination will be made 
of the French codices; he trusts that some one may be 
found to calendar them ; but, loth as we may be to think of 
these hopes being dashed, it is but too likely that the 
jealousy which has hjtherto kept Lionardo’s MS. concealed 
from the public eye will not, in our time, be removed. 

J. A. Crowe. 





NOTES ON ART. 

Our slight knowledge of the early Umbrian school of paint- 
ing at Foligno, of which hitherto Niccold Alunno has been 
almost the only known master, has been recently enlarged by 
the publication of two monographs on the subject, one by Prof. 
Adamo Rossi* giving the result of his researches into the re- 
gistries and archives, especially into the Archivio communale 
e notarile, of Foligno, and the other by S. Frenfanelli Cibo,t 
in which, making use of Prof. Rossi’s discoveries, he relates the 
history of Foligno and of several of its distinguished families 
as connected with its art and its greatest master, Niccold 
Alunno, of whose life we for the first time gain a few details. 
Other masters of the school of Foligno have also been brought 
to light, such as Maestro Giovanni, who with his sons Girolamo 
and Bartolommeo is mentioned in documents of the year 1450 ; 





* J pittori di Foligno nel secolo d’oro delle arti Italiane, testimonianze 
autentiche raccolte ed ordinate. Perugia, 1872. 
+ Niccolo Alunno e la scuola Umbra. Roma, 1872, 


Maestro Andrea di Cagno, who in 1446 painted a picture of 
the Healers of the Plague at the Town Gates; Maestro Barto- 
lommeo di Tommaso, several of whose works are still preserved ; 
Maestro Giambattista di Domenico di Riso, who in 1463 painted 
a beautiful Madonna and Child in Perugia, in which town he 
had settled and was held in much consideration; Maestro Pietro 
di Giovanni Mazzaforte, whose name occurs several times in 
the archives of Foligno; Maestro Polidoro di Bartolommeo ; 
Maestro Christoforo di Jacobo, Ugolino di Gisberto, pouting in 
1479; Maestro Feliciano de’ Muti in 1501; Maestro Francesco, 
mentioned in 1513; Maestro Lattanzio, Niccold’s son; and 
Maestro Bernardino di Pierantonio Mezzastri, who brings the 
list down to the middle of the sixteenth century. The names 
of all these Foligno masters have been rescued from oblivion 
by the researches of Prof. Rossi; but as with other researches 
of like kind that have been of late diligently carried on in 
Flanders and elsewhere, we gain little besides the bare know- 
ledge that such masters existed, for almost all their works have 
perished. Even such slight knowledge as this is however valu- 
able, as showing the marvellous artistic activity put forth in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries by other schools than those 
with which Vasari has made us acquainted. 

The Salon is now closed, and the critics have nearly finished 
their articles upon it. The total number of entries during the 
past exhibition is recorded as 435,055, of which 154,796 were by 
payment and 280,259 gratuitous. 43,344 catalogues were sold. 


The official catalogue of the Vienna Exhibition enumerates 
1,537 pictures, sculptures, and other objects of art sent from 
France, 811 from Austria, 725 from Germany, 625 from Italy, 
296 from Belgium, 203 from England, 198 from Switzerland, 
167 from Holland, 155 from Hungary, 437 from Russia, 101 
from Denmark, 71 from Norway, 45 from Sweden, 37 from 
Greece, 15 from America, 7 from Turkey, and 2 from China. 
It is not surprising, considering the large proportion of works 
that France contributed, to find that French artists have re- 
ceived the largest number of medals, namely 138 for paintings, 
34 for sculpture, 26 for architecture, and 49 for engravings. 


The Spanish school of painting, of which we have so few 
examples in England, has been represented in several sales that 
have recently taken place in London. Atthenewly established 
Crockford’s Auction Hall, the English ‘‘ Hétel Drouot,” there 
was sold last week a small but important collection of pictures 
belonging, it was stated, to a foreign nobleman. Among many 
examples of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and French schools 
there were also a few Spanish works of remarkable excellence 
and not of that ascetic religious character which usually marks 
the productions of Spanish art. A portrait of Philip IV. by 
Velasquez, an authentic picture of which the catalogue gives a 
detailed history, was perhaps the most important of these works ; 
but more interesting because less often met with in this country 
were a portrait of a Chorister of the Chapel Royal by the violent 
and eccentric Alonso Cano, a portrait of Philip III. by the 
prudish Carducho, another of a Spanish Doctor by Zurbaran, 
and two small full-length figures of Spanish Troopers in Flan- 
ders by Bocanegra, a pupil of Vandyck and ‘skilful copyist of 
his style. 

A painting by Murillo, also, the one Spanish master with 
whom we are well acquainted in England, was sold a short 
time since by Messrs. Phillips & Son, of New Bond-street. The 
subject of this painting is St. Anthony of Padua adoring the 
Infant Saviour, and it is said to have been painted by Murillo 
about the year 1650 for the Church of the Capuchins at Cadiz in 
return for the kindness shown by the monks of that order to 
his brother. About fifty _ ago this picture was exhibited 
at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and excited considerable 
attention. Since then it has remained in London, but has not 
been heard of until a few weeks ago, when in consequence of 
“the settlement of certain family affairs’ it came into the 
hands of the auctioneer, and after a lively competition was 
acquired by Mr. Cox, of Pall Mall, for the sum of 1,200 guineas. 





Mr. Storey’s statue of “ Jerusalem,” which he refused to the 
Academy, is now being exhibited at Messrs. Holloway’s. It is, 
it need not be said, an extremely remarkable work, admirable 








perhaps even more for its literary than for its artistic power. 
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The statue of Carrara stands on a pedestal of — grey 
marble; the flesh is tinted to an uniform cream colour to antici- 
pate the effects oftime. The figure is seated with one leg crossed 
over the other among ruins on which the right arm leans, while 
the left hangs quite listlessly. She wears a sleeveless tunic very 
nobly treated, a short veil that covers almost all the hair except 
just at the ears, and a phylactery, which is just as well, for the 
features are less Jewish than those of the Libyan sybil were 
African. The face is raised a little and turned to the front of 
the pedestal, while the body and limbs turn off to the left or the 
spectator’s right. The left side seen in profile gives an expres- 
sion of generous sadness almost without anger, not quite without 
hope; but this is probably an accident which might just as well 
have occurred in nature, for in front where the scowl of the 
brow is visible we see dumb rage and indignation dying down 
into unutterable despondency. There can be no doubt that this 
steny grief is the expression intended, and it is rendered with 
superb energy, though a doubt suggests itself whether an even 
more consummate artist than Mr. Storey might not have helped 
us more to feel that the cheeks and eyelids Aad deen flesh before 
grief stiffened them. 

On the plinth of the statue are carved some verses of Lamen- 
tations in the Vulgate beginning Quomodo sedet sola civitas. 





The French Minister of the Fine Arts has bought, it is said 
the following pieces of sculpture recently exhibited in the Salon: 
—L’Enfant des Abruzzes, bronze de M. Allar, 4,000 fr. ; Jeune, 
Femme au Bain, de Mme. Leon Bertaux, statue platre, 3,500 fr. ; 
L’ Enfant a la conque, platre de M. Chervet, 3,000 fr. ; L’Edu- 
cation Maternelle, de M. Eugéne Delaplanche, 4,500 fr. ; Le 
Mercure, platre de M. Ludovic Durand, 3,500 fr. ; le Buste de 
Mgr. Darboy, platre par M. Guillaume, 1,500 fr. ; Le Jeune 
Faune, platre de M. Jules Blanchard, 3,500 fr.; Mélantho 
Groupe, platre de M. Allouard, 4,000 fr. ; Jeune Patre jouant 
du tibia curva, de M. Laoust, 3,600 fr. ; ’ Alcéis de M. Hyacinthe 
Sobre, 1,000 fr. - 

A sympathetic article by Ludwig Bund in memory of the late 
Hugo Becker appears in the current number of the Zeztschri/t 
Sir bildende Kunst, which likewise contains a large but un- 
satisfactory etching by the young artist, the promise of whose 
work was doomed to be unfulfilled by reason of an early death. 

Mrs. Combe has presented Holman Hunt’s famous picture, 
“The Light of the World,” to Keble College, Oxford. 
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Theology. 


Holtzmann on the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians. 
[Aritik der Epheser- und Kolosserbriefe auf Grund einer Analyse 
thres Verwandtschaftsverhaltnisses,] Dr. H. J. Holtzmann. Leipzig : 
Engelmann. 1872. 

Tuis volume marks a significant epoch in the criticism of 
the epistles with which it deals. Those writers who deny 
the Pauline authorship of one or both of these letters have 
been unable to agree among themselves which is the original 
and which the copy. To the maintainers of their genuine- 
ness this question of priority is unimportant ; for, supposing 
that they proceeded from the same author and were written 
about the same time, we have a sufficient account of the 
phenomena which create this difficulty. When ideas are 
still in a fluid state in the mind of the author, they are easily 
moulded in different shapes, being modified in form and 
expression as they are influenced by the connexion in 
which they stand. On the other hand, when they are once 
crystallized in a written document, they cease to be so 
tractable. ‘They may be borrowed wholly or in part, and 
may be broken up or ré-arranged in the process ; but there 
ought to be no difficulty whatever in distinguishing the 
original author from the later plagiarist when the works 
are set side by side. 

Dr. Holtzmann’s book is valuable as a confession that 
any simple theory which postulates the absolute priority of 
either one is untenable on the hypothesis of spurious author- 
ship. If we place the parallel passages of the two epistles 
side by side we seem to see in different passages, anc indeed 
in different expressions of the same passage, that the pre- 
sumption of originality is now in favour of the one epistle 
and now of the other. De Wette and Mayerhoff both arrange 
their extracts in parallel columns, as the champions of oppo- 
site sides. ‘The advocacy of each is damaged as much as it 
is served by the passages which he adduces. Criticism has 
been brought to a dead lock. 

Dr. Holtzmann has come to the rescue by a theory of his 
own, which we may briefly describe as the hypothesis of 
reciprocal obligation. He supposes that the original nucleus 
was a short epistle to the Colossians, the genuine production 
of St. Paul, which he finds embedded in our canonical 
epistle. On this basis an unknown writer forged in St. 
Paul’s name the so-called Epistle to the Ephesians; and, 
having done so, turned back to the genuine Colossian letter 
and interpolated it freely, making use of his previous forgery 
for this purpose. I have'called this theory Dr. Holtzmann’s 
own because, though a similar hypothesis was suggested by 
Hitzig, yet it certainly would not in its original form have 
attracted much attention, and Dr. Holtzmann has fairly 
established his claim to ownership by the most careful and 
systematic elaboration. 

Without stopping to inquire whether such a theory bears 
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on: its face the recommendation of probability, we may 
fairly ask whether the facts alleged by Dr. Holtzmann are 
sufficient to justify us in setting aside the absolutely 
universal belief of antiquity respecting the authorship of 
these epistles. I turn for instance to his remarks on the 
peculiarities of diction as an indication of spuriousness. I 
find him calling attention to the words occurring in the 


Epistle to the Colossians alone among the New Testament: 


writings. ‘‘ Not only,” he writes, “is their great number 
astonishing—there are thirty-three of them—but also their 
partially un-Pauline look”’ (p. 105). Wishing to test the value 
of such statistics, I told off a number of pages from the end 
of 2 Corinthians exactly equal in length to this epistle, and 
I found that they contain at least forty such peculiarities of 
diction. In the Epistle to the Ephesians, which is half as 
long again, Holtzmann only reckons thirty-seven (p. 101 
sq). What he means by their un-Pauline look may be 
inferred by his remarking that St. Paul uses xatapriocs 
(2 Cor. xiii. 9) and not Kazupriopos (Eph. iv. 12); that he 
writes dvav\ypodv (1 Cor. xvi. 17, Phil. ii. 30) and 
mpooavarAypoov (2 Cor. ix. 12, xi. 9), but not dvtavarAynpodv 
(Col. i. 29). But starting from the genuineness of Ephesians 
and Colossians (and the external evidence for either is 
decidedly stronger than for 2 Corinthians), I might argue 
conversely and similarly that this portion of 2 Corinthians 
cannot be genuine, because St. Paul uses xataptiopos and 
not kataptiots; because he writes dva7\ypoov and sometimes 
dvravaT\ypodr, but never zpocavarAypodv. When again Dr. 
Holtzmann lays stress on the fact that the number of 
dmat eyoueva in these epistles is ‘great in proportion” 
(verhiltnissmissig, pp. 101, 106), it is difficult to 
grapple with this vague charge; but surely the heresy 
in the Epistle to the Colossians was quite as excep- 
tional, and therefore as likely to call forth peculiarities of 
expression, as any circumstances in the passage which I have 
taken for comparison, or again in the description of the 
heathen world, Rom. i. 18-32, where the number is quite as 
great or greater in proportion to the length. Again he 
thinks it worth while remarking that the Colossian letter 
contains fifteen words which, though occurring elsewhere in 
the New Testament, are not found elsewhere in St. Paul. 
Excluding for the sake of argument the Pastoral Epistles, as 
Holtzmann does, I counted at least thirty such words in the 
passage from 2 Corinthians, and probably there are many 
more, for my investigation was not complete. Why Dr. Holtz- 
mann should lay less stress on this class of words than on 
the former it is difficult to see ; for when St. Paul’s style is 
in question they must be quite as valuable. Of these 
words however he singles out wXoverws (Col. iii. 16) as worthy 
of special notice (p. 107). It may be matched with éro/uws 
(2 Cor. xii. 14), which is an exact parallel. Once more ; 
he remarks of the Epistle to the Colossians, “ Altogether 
astonishing is the absence of compounds with wzép, which 
are so abundant in Paul.” He has forgotten that the whole 
Epistle to the Galatians, which is considerably longer, con- 
tains only one instance, the common word izepBory (i. 13), 
while in the Epistle to the Ephesians, written (according to 
Dr. Holtzmann) by the interpolator of the Colossian letter, 
we meet with not less than six. Can we then say that this 
partiality for compounds in izép is more characteristic of 
the genuine Paul than of the unknown forger ? 

These instances will show the general character of Dr. 
Holtzmann’s researches into the language; but his whole 
method of dealing with this portion of the subject suggests 
one general remark. St. Paul’s missionary life comprised at 
least a quarter of a century on any showing ; and his epistolary 
activity must have extended over a considerable portion of 
this time. Of his extant epistles the first four of our canon 








were written within about a year; and Dr. Holtz- 
mann practically limits us to these as the standard of the 
apostle’s style; for he only allows the genuineness of two or 
three short epistles besides, which together amount to less 
than one-fifth of the whole body. On what grounds then of 
reason or analogy are we required to take the literary pro- 
ductions of this short period, as setting the limits to the 
vocabulary of a man whose-life was spent among constantly 
shifting scenes and circumstances, and whose mind was 
ever open to fresh impressions ? 

If from the investigation of the internal character we turn 
to the treatment of the external evidence, we find it equally 
unsatisfactory. Dr. Holtzmann would place the date of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians aboutthe end of the first or begin- 
ning of the second century (p. 276). At the same time he 
allows that it is certainly employed in the First Epistle of 
St. Peter, while he speaks more doubtfully about its use in 
the Epistle of the Roman Clement. He has not remem- 
bered that the First Epistle of St. Peter itself is certainly 
quoted in Clement’s Epistle—a most important fact in its 
bearing on the date of the Ephesian letter, as will be evident 
at once. He has indeed left himself a loop-hole for escape 
from the inference thus suggested by throwing doubt on the 
date of Clement’s Epistle (p. 277); but will it not occur to 
the thoughtful reader that a theory which obliges its cham- 
pion to deny the authenticity of so many documents—the 
Third Gospel (p. 255), the First Epistle of St. Peter, and the 
Epistle of Clement, besides several other early Christian 
writings (p. 276 sq.)—thus discarding a large mass of 
cumulative testimony, is burdened with a load of improba- 
bilities, compared with which the difficulties of expression 
and thought in the letters to the Colossians and Ephesians, 
regarded as the genuine productions of St. Paul, are only 
as a handful of feathers in the scale? Of this mode 
of dealing with evidence M. Renan has good reason to say, 
speaking of Dr. Holtzmann’s work, “ Que de dangers dans 
cette méthode ‘trop accréditée en Allemagne, ott l’on part 
d'un type @ friord qui doit servir de criterium absolu pour 
l’authenticité des ceuvres d’un écrivain !” 

But there remains one branch of circumstantial evidence, 
which Dr. Holtzmann has only glanced at, and certainly has 
not grappled with. ‘The omission of the words ¢v ’E@éow in 
Ephesians i. 1 from the oldest extant MSS. and from copies 
used by Origen and Basil ; the fact that Marcion called this 
letter an Epistle to the Laodiceans ; the reference in the 
Colossian letter to an epistle which the Colossians were to 
obtain from Laodicea ; the absence of all special allusions 
to the Church of Ephesus in the Ephesian letter,. connected 
with the commission to ‘Tychicus to give oral explanations ; 
the circumstance that numerous parallels connect the two 
epistles together and suggest contemporaneity of writing ;— 
all these are so many convergent lines of evidence, which 
have their meeting point only in the genuineness of the two 
letters, the Epistle to the Ephesians having been a circular 
letter to the Asiatic Churches. Dr. Holtzmann allows that 
his forged epistle was published in the form of a circular 
letter; but he supposes (a very improbable supposition) that 
Marcion adopted his title on purely critical grounds ; and he 
ignores the connexion of the other points of evidence. Yet, 
when in a Chinese puzzle we find that several distinct blocks 
of different sizes and shapes fit together and form a sym- 
metrical whole, we are forced to the conclusion that this 
result is not purely accidental ; and in history the cogency 
of circumstantial evidence is the same. The simple postu- 
late which connects and explains a large number of various 
facts has the strongest claims upon our belief. This appa- 
rent inability to weigh historical evidence constitutes one of 


the most serious defects in Dr. Holtzmann’s elaborate work ; 
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but so much conscientious and unsparing labour will not have 
been thrown away, if it results in showing that the hypothesis 
of spuriousness, even in the hands of its most diligent and 
careful expositors, is attended with critical difficulties far 
greater than those which it is framed to remove. 

J. B. Licutroot. 





RECENT WORKS IN POPULAR THEOLOGY. 


Letters to the Scattered, and other Papers. By Thomas T. 
Lynch. Strahan and Co. 


Theology and Morality: Essays on Questions of Belief and 
Practice’ By the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, M.A. Henry S. King 
and Co. 


The Mystery of Matter, and other Essays. By J. Allanson Picton. 
Macmillan and Co. 

The Reconciliation of Religion and Science: being Essays on 
Immortality, Inspiration, Miracles, and the Being of Christ. By 
the Rev. T. W. Fowle, M.A.° Henry S. King and Co. 


Tue students of a science are naturally loth to confess that 
their science is not progressive ; but, if in fact it be not, it 
is plain that nothing but harm can come from ignoring the 
fact. Whether the study of a non-progressive science can 
be interesting or remunerative is another question: thus 
much only is plain, that if it is to be studied it must be 
studied in the works of the best of former students, not of 
the most recent. In a progressive science the dwarf has a 
longer view than the giant on whose shoulders he sits: but 
where this external aid fails us, it is scarcely possible for us 
to add so many cubits to our own stature as to enable us to 
see further than the giants who were on the earth in the days 
of old ; and it is at any rate evident that we gain nothing by 
borrowing the eyes of our nearest neighbours, when they 
scarcely can see over our own heads. 

Now in the theology of the present day, evident as it is 
that the fashions are rapidly changing, it is anything but 
evident that knowledge is advancing, and the four books 
mentioned above have this in common—that they do not 
seem to recognise the distinction between those very differ- 
ent ways in which popular beliefs may be modified. ‘The 
two first mentioned writers, indeed, are open to the charge 
in a much less serious degree than the other two. Mr. LI. 
Davies’ book consists of a series of articles which have 
(with one exception) appeared in periodicals of different 
sorts : and, judged as magazine articles on’ questions of the 
day, they are readable, amiable, and intelligent. Whether 
a man of Mr. Davies’ ability could not give us something 
better than magazine articles—whether he could not rise to 
treat questions of more permanent interest by frittering away 
less of his knowledge and thought on such as are questions 
of the day only—this is a matter for himself to decide: if 
he has given us the best of his mind in this fragmentary 
and occasional form, we have no right to complain of the 
want of unity and breadth of view. Only there is a certain 
danger that if our magazine writers are too good we shall 
not only lose the best instruction of writers who have a 
capacity for something better than magazines, but the ten- 
dency will be encouraged, which already exists among 
readers, even such as may fairly be called students, to take 
their facts from magazines instead of books, and their 
opinions from what they find habitually assumed as self- 
evident, instead of from the first-hand influence of the 
pregnant suggestions of far-sighted thinkers. 

Letters to the Scattered are also reprints, and _post- 
humous ones. They appeared chiefly we are told in the 
Christian Spectator, at various dates from about 1853 to 
1860. It can hardly be judged other than a mistake to 
reprint 2m extenso, as is here done, the fragmentary contri- 





butions to dissenting magazines of a man above the ordinary 
level of their contributors, but still exposed to the tempta- 
tion to descend to that level for the sake of his habitual 
readers. Some of the papers here reprinted are simply 
sermons and good ones—worth reading, as the author's 
sermons were certainly worth hearing: but more of them 
are simply tracts, and while some have a literary merit 
above that of most tracts—that on “ William Treville” has 
a tender meditative pathos that faintly reminds one of Elia 
—others are questionable in taste, and one-sided—some- 
times even a little unjust—in argument. The Jeffers to 
the Scattered—i.e. to the minority who, whether “ pro- 
fessed Christians” or no, have their intellects active and 
their interest alive on religious questions—are far above the 
ordinary tract standard of power. But the first of them is 
addressed “To Mr. Christian Adamson, of Busy Street, 
City, and of Quiet House ;” and soon we come to a dis- 
cussion with “ Inquirer,” with no article and a capital I, as 
though it were a proper name: all which “ corrupt following” 
of John Bunyan rather offends a reader, unless he remembers 
that to those for whom it was meant the Pilgrim’s Progress 
is the only English classic known more than by name. 

The real interest of the book is a representative one: as 
the orthodox Dissenters have been more or less outside the 
general course of English intellectual life, so the intellect of 
England has been apt to ignore them, and it is worth while 
to have a favourable specimen of what passes for liberal 
theology: among Dissenters. Mr. Lynch’s liberalism is of 
the mildest order, and does not extend beyond sympathy 
for religious perplexities and earnest warnings that neither 
speculative orthodoxy nor Congregational Church Govern- 
ment has any value without vital Christianity: yet his tone 
is always that of a man deprecating imputations on his own 
orthodoxy, and perhaps we are to understand that suspicions 
were actually roused against him from the intimation that 
“circumstances prevented” the series of Letters to the 
Scattered being continued as the author intended. It is 
only fair to say that if he was assailed on theological 
grounds the blame must rest entirely with his assailants. 

Leaving these two books for the more ambitious works of 
Mr. Fowle and Mr. Picton, it is difficult to say whether we 
pass to a higher or lower level. It would be a good thing 
if the average thought of liberal Churchmen and earnest 
Dissenters were as good as the thoughts of Mr. Davies and 
Mr. Lynch: and their works scarcely claim to be more than 
the utterance of good average thought, such as is current, 
less articulately, in the schools to which the writers belong. 
Beyond their own classes or schools it is not to be expected, 
nor perhaps to be desired, that they should have much 
influence : within those limits their influence is sure to be 
salutary. But books like the other two claim to be contri 
butions to theological science, and must be judged by a 
scientific standard: and when so judged the verdict can 
hardly be favourable. ‘There has been more ability spent 
upon Religion and Science, perhaps even upon Zhe Mystery 
of Matter, than upon either of the former works ; but it has 
been more unquestionably misapplied. One may sympathise 
with Mr. Picton’s well-intentioned gropings after truth and 
piety, and be pleasingly surprised by Mr. Fowle’s quaint 
combination of deprecatory reverence with combative 
liberalism: but scientific treatment is what subjects like 
theirs call for, and scientific is not the word for the way 
they have actually treated them. Mr. Fowle glories in his 
ignorance of “technical orthodoxy” (p. 332) without any 
suspicion that this ignorance is other than a qualification 
for superseding it : his quotations even of texts of Scripture 
are constantly inaccurate, and a man should know the Bible 
at least as well as he knows educated contemporary opinion 
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if he is to effect a reconciliation between the two. In his 
Preface he does himself less than justice: he fights and 
scolds in behalf of liberal theology, as though he were in- 
capable of any higher object than a party victory for the 
religious liberals; but, if party considerations are to be 
imported into such discussions at all, instead of a wondering 
lament over the fact (if it be a fact) that religious liberalism 
has made less progress than Tractarianism, in spite of the 
influence of three such men as Arnold, Robertson, and 
Maurice, it would have been worth while if he had asked 
whether we had not here an example of the impossibility of 
compromise between irreconcilable principles. 

The essays composing the volume are of very different 
value : those on Inspiration and Miracles being inferior to 
those on Immortality—in spite of the quaint paradoxes in 
the latter about the demoralising influences of belief in 
Heaven and Hell. The two best are the first and last in 
the book ; the latter, on “ The Church and the Working 
Classes,” is as sensible as any of Mr. Davies’, and perhaps 
more thoughtful, while in the first there is a good deal of 
moral insight, and that subdued earnestness, which has been 
rare in English theology since the dissolution of the Trac- 
tarian school, in the way he develops a contrast between 
the character represented in the Gospels and the character 
inculcated by them. 

But the main argument of the book—a tenable one 
enough, it may be, in itself—is never cqpsistently worked 
out: the author’s own idiosyncrasies, and the current intel- 
lectual fashions of the day, force him to mutilate his theory 
at every joint. ‘The argument, briefly stated, is this: the 
strength and the first principle of science is that it rests upon 
facts: the Christian religion is founded upon alleged facts, 
and if these can be verified (as, if real, they can be by 
scientific tests) then religion and science will be reconciled. 
A priori tests of incredibility are, in matters of fact, out of 
place : and Mr. Fowle thinks that the Resurrection, at least, 
is established as a fact by the ordinary tests of historical 
evidence : further, that it appears by those tests that there 
were three great ages of miracle in the history of Israel— 
the ages of Moses, of Elijah, and of Christ. But then, 
having refused to reject miracles as incredible ex masse, he. 
brings back upon us the @ rior? test in a new form, only 
less consistently applied : miraculous stories are rationalised 
or denied if it seems to Mr. Fowle that “life could not be 
carried on under such conditions ;” and the belief assigned 
to any scriptural story, miraculous or otherwise, seems pro- 
portioned not to the evidence for it, but to its importance 
to the Christian life, or the theory of it held by the author. 
Really, if the Book of Genesis is the very infallible Word of 
God, we have no doubt good reason to believe that there 
were such persons as Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph: 
but if this assumption be given up—and Mr. Fowle does not 
seem to maintain it, or to think it can be maintained—it is 
difficult to see how they are known to be more real persons 
than Deucalion, Hellen, and his sons. But in this book 
(as even by Mr. Matthew Arnold) Abraham is spoken of as 
though we knew as much about his religious feelings and 
beliefs as about those of David or St. Peter; and it is 
scarcely unfair to say that what in more orthodox writers 
would be only consistency is little better than prejudice in 
those who concede so much. 

One passage from this book seems worth quotation as a 
warning of what a writer comes to who undertakes to 
modify out of his own head the system that he has inherited 
from men (to say the least) with real powers of specu- 
lative insight and systematic logic, while he ostentatiously 
neglects]the study of their works, their method, and ignores 
much of their spirit :— 











“*To believe that Christ was sinless, and yet in His origin purely 
human, is to believe not in a miracle, but in a monstrous prodigy—it is 
to believe that God will break His own laws, do violence to the reason 
pe nolan has implanted in man, and become the author of irremediable 
confusion.” 


Mr. Fowle would not like to be called a Calvinist : per- 
haps he does not know what a Supralapsarian is. But what 
is it but Supralapsarianism to say that it is.a law of God 
that men shall be sinful? The Christ of Channing and the 
Madonna of Pius IX. may not be real beings, such as ever 
lived on earth : but it is quite possible for the human mind 
to conceive their existence, and it is most extraordinary to 
say that the divine goodness would have been dishonoured 
in the creation of either. 

Mr. Picton’s book is as ambitious in its scope as Mr. 
Fowle’s, and its ambition, likewise, seems mainly due to the 
confidence of ignorance—ignorance, however, in his case of 
a more excusable sort. Like the former, this volume is 
confessedly rather a series of essays on kindred subjects 
than one work divided into chapters: and the essays are 
such as it does a young man good to write by way of self- 
education—to have written such essays as these does any 
young man great credit. But to publish them—and it 
appears by the title-page that this is not a first work—can 
only be accounted for by a want of intellectual perspective. 
He is repélled by the atomic materialism of recent physical 
science, and seeks to escape from a system like Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer’s founded upon it: he is attracted by the 
“ Christian Pantheism” that he finds suggested to him by 
Mr. John Hunt, and sees in that the only means of escape 
from the other. But he seems quite unable to grasp the 
meaning of such a system as Materialism or Pantheism, or 
its relation to other theories of the Universe, as something 
greater than the effect produced on his own mind bya 
single book. He makes in one place the rather extraor- 
dinary assertion, “that the establishment of the ultimate 
substantiality of ‘atoms, or the proof of any theory which 
should give to the impenetrability of matter more than a 
phenomenal and conditional value, would necessarily be 
fatal to any spiritual idea of the universe, and must logically 
involve atheism.” If the word “ultimate” is to be pressed 
to mean “ uncaused,” this is of course a truism, but if not, 
it is difficult to see how, ‘if the ultimate atoms are real 
substance, it follows that they are the ov/y substance in the 
universe” (pp. 65, 73). Yet a little further on, after this 
indignant rejection of-anything that looks like Materialism, 
the point is conceded which alone makes Materialism worth 
resisting in the interest of morals or religion—that we have 
no certainty that our own relation to the Infinite Life differs 
in kind from that of the (in the popular sense) material 
world. And the claiming as testimonies to Pantheism all 
the utterances of mystical devotion is a complete ignoring 
of the question between Theism and Pantheism: St. Paul, 
and orthodox Christians after him, say that man “lives and 
moves and has his being” in God, and would admit, 
though in a somewhat different sense, that the same might 
be truly said of the Universe: but we do not approach 
Pantheism unless we say that God lives and moves and has 
His being in the world, as well as the world in Him. That 
God is the only Being with more than a phenomenal, de- 
pendent, conditional existence, every Christian will acknow- 
ledge: if it pleases anyone to abridge this into saying He 
is the only “Substance,” it may be a merely verbal differ- 
ence ; but the question at issue is, has God a- Being 
independent of all (not merely of any) of the phenomena 
through which His Being is known to us? The main 
objection to Pantheism, that it does not account for the 
possibility of the existence of evil, is not touched till the 
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very end of the book, and then dismissed, in the usual ortho- 
dox way, as a mystery upon any hypothesis. 

There can be no doubt that it is the duty of everyone 
who is able to think to make up his mind on the grandest 
and most practical of all subjects that can occupy thought. 
There are two possible views as to the right attitude of 
mind for the investigation of these questions: some will 
say that truth is to be received submissively, others that it 
is to be pursued actively : and these two moral ideals re- 
produce themselves in two opposite, though often inter- 
lacing, schools of theological thought. . Neither a teacher 
nor a learner can be blamed, on intellectual grounds, for 
attaching himself to one of these schools rather than the 
other: but the fact that the second and more self-dependent 
one has at present the advantage in the ability of its pro- 
fessors and popularity of its principles gives no right to 
those of its adherents who are as yet only learners to under- 
take to teach. This is what Mr. Picton has undertaken, 
not from vanity, but from an inadequate view of the magni- 
tude of the problem, and still more from inadequate 
knowledge of what has already been contributed to one or 
other of its alternative solutions. Mr. Fowle might be con- 
ceded the right to speak, not merely as a student, but as a 
teacher, so far as his powers and maturity of mind are con- 
cerned : nor does his intellectual training appear to have 
been so narrow or so self-directed as the other’ author's. 
But he reminds one of Bacon’s criticism on the application 
of dialectic to natural philosophy—that it is like a man 
practising gymnastics when about to build a pyramid, instead 
of constructing machinery. 

_WILuiAM Henry SIMCOx. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
Conspectus Rei Syrorum Literariae additis notis bibliographicis et 
excerptis anecdotis. Scripsit Gust. Bickell, Monasterii. 1871. 
pp. 112. 


THIS unpretending work, a copy of which has only just reached us, is 
based, we believe, on a series of articles on Syriac literature, which 
— in the Literarischer Handweiser, of Miinster, for 1870, and were 
duly mentioned in the early numbers of the Academy. As it is already 
well known to Orientalists, we cannot do better than commend it to as 
favourable a reception from theologians. It is really time that students 
of theology should open their eyes to the rich and peculiar develop- 
ments of which the only memorials are in Syriac, and this constitutes 
the principal claim of the little volume before us on their attention. It 
is mainly bibliographical, but so abundant in details that it may serve 
to some extent as a history of Syriac theology. The fullest portion is 
that on the liturgies and rituals, a subject on which few scholars have so 
good a right to be heard as Dr. Bickell. We notice that it contains the 
germ of an interesting work by the same author, fesse und Pascha, to 
which we called attention in No. 75. The numerous extracts from 
Syriac ——— some of them azecdota, are given throughout in a Latin 
translation. It only remains to be added that the author is a zealous 
Catholic ; this.is no detriment to his accuracy, though it is perhaps some- 
what too ostentatiously displayed. 


Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moabite Stone. By the 
Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Longmans. 


AN attempt to popularize the evidence for the most important results of 
advanced Biblical criticism, such as (1) that no part of the original 
story of the Exodus can have been composed éefore the time of Samuel, 
(2) that Deuteronomy was written not long before the Babylonish 
captivity, and (3) that the Levitical legislation originated during the 
exile (a result, we may remark, which will be questioned by other than 
“traditional ” critics). Three appendices are added: 1. the Elohistic 
narrative from Genesis and Exodus ; 2. the original story of the Exodus 
from the books of Exodus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy ; 3. extracts 
from the Edinburgh Review (of which we do not quite see the relevance) 
respecting the pre-Christian Cross. A work of this kind does not claim 
to be original, but even scholars will be interested by the remarks on p- 
9 accounting for the superiority of the Elohistic to the Jehovistic 
writers ; on Giant-stories (pp. 33, 34); on the critical bearings of the 
Moabite inscription (p. 58); and especially the answer (pp. 87, 88) to 
Dr. Kuenen’s argument (Onderzoek iii. 258) against the Davidic author- 
ship of Ps, xviii. It must be allowed that the Moabite inscription 











supplies an indirect confirmation of Bishop Colenso’s view as to the 
age of the Jehovistic portions of Genesis ; but does not the Bishop go 
too far in rejecting (with Captain Burton in his last work) the account 
in 2 Kings iii. 4-27 as ‘‘a manifest fiction” (p. 361)? A more sober 
and critical view seems to be taken by Néldeke in Die Jnschrift des 
Konigs Mesa, pp. 20-22, comp. Academy, vol. iv. p. 116. On the 
whole, Bishop Colenso has shown great skill in condensing the salient 
points of his argument, and deserves a careful hearing from the 
educated laymen whom he addresses. 


Essays Biblical and Ecclesiastical. By the Rev. Henry Burgess, 
LL.D. Longmans. 


THE republication of these neither brilliant nor profound essays on 
such well-worn subjects as the study of the Bible and the education of 
the clergy would not under ordinary circumstances demand a record in 
these pages. We notice them chiefly on account of the services rendered 
to theological studies by the venerable author in the last generation. 
The Journal of Sacred Literature, of which Dr. Burgess was for fourteen 
years the editor, stood absolutely alone in England as the organ of a 
really learned theology. He is, besides, not unknown to Orientalists 
by his translations from the Syriac, though these have escaped the atten- 
tion of Dr. Bickell in his otherwise accurate Consfectus. But there is 
also a peculiar historical interest attaching to his theological position. 
He is one of the few erudite members of the great Evangelical body, 
and has shaken himself free from some of the most uncritical prejudices 
to which his brethren are liable. This will best appear from a sentence 
or two of the preface, which is perhaps the most interesting portion of 
the book to those who do not belong to the limited public specially 
addressed in the essays. 

“ Although trained in early life in a somewhat advanced Puritan 
school, the writer was ever led to recognise a distinction between Divine 
Revelation and the casket which contains it, and therefore never was 
fettered by that idea of an organic oneness in the whole collection of 
the Old and New Testaments which, he is thoroughly convinced, lies at 
the root of many luxurious growths of exegetical error and polemical 
fanaticism. For instance, the writer in no period of his mental history 
would have been disturbed had the Apocalypse been placed before St. 
Matthew, or the Canticles and Esther been relegated to the region of 
the Apocrypha.” (Preface, p. vii.) 

Dr. Burgess is merely a philologist, or what used to pass current 
under that name. He has no sympathy with speculation, and thinks 
dislike of truth the source of heresy. A sound theology is, according 
to him, the reproduction of Biblical ideas in their original purity. 
Hence his. earnest advocacy of Biblical criticism, and his somewhat 
startling preference of the Rationalists, who at any rate call forth the 
energies of more devout students, to the ‘‘ Perfectionists,” who “ den 
the truth of whatever is not found in ¢he’r pre-arranged and settled 
system”’ (p. 196). Hence too his fervent protest against the mis- 
chievous vagaries of Millenarians, and the insipid mysticism of allego- 
rical commentators on the Canticles, 





Intelligence. 


We regret that we have not space for a complete analysis of Dr. 
Salmon’s valuable essay on The Chronology of Hippolytus, in No. 1 of 
the new Dublin serial Hermathena. One of the interesting questions 
he touches is, How came Hippolytus in his Chronicle to set down the 
episcopate of St. Peter at twenty-five years? ‘‘ One single assumption,”’ 
he replies, ‘‘ will explain not only this, but all the variations between 
the Catalogues of Hippolytus and Irenzus; it is that Hippolytus 
received the Pseudo-Clementines as historically trustworthy ; in parti- 
cular, that he received it as a fact that Clement was ordained bishop by 
Peter (z.¢. not later than about A.D. 67). . . . When you push back 
Clement’s episcopate so early, you will find after his death a large 
gap in your chronology, which you will not know how to fill up without 
completely altering the times assigned for the episcupates of subsequent 
bishops. Grapple with this problem, and I will not say that the solu- 
tion of Hippolytus will be forced upon you ; but I will say, you will not 
have devised one more simple and ingenious, and which with less 
violence fulfils the conditions of the question.” He differs from Lipsius 
in his Chronoldgie der rim. Bischofe in his view of the date assigned to 
the death of St. Peter in the Hippolytine list, which is not 55, but 67, 
also on the question whether in the Roman Church of the first century 
‘* one presbyter did not stand out clearly to be distinguished as holding 
recognised superiority over the others.” ‘‘ If history had handed down 
to us the names of leading presbyters at Rome during the first century, 
but had left their order in utter uncertainty, it would be a most natural 
and legitimate inference that there never had been any order, that all 
had been originally equal, and that it was only in order to make the 
history correspond to later notions of Church government that the 
names were arranged in order, which order different writers settled for 
themselves in different ways. Ifthe view taken in this paper be correct, 
precisely the opposite conclusion follows.” 

The Ldinburgh Review for July contains a thoroughly competent 
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article on the Talmud, which would have gained much however by a 
simpler style and a more lucid arrangement. The author complains of 
the ignorance of the Talmud so general among Christian and particu- 
larly among English scholars, as it is irrational to imagine that we can 
understand the New Testament without an acquaintance with the ideas 
and language of a teaching which that book constantly presupposes. 
He then gives an account of the several treatises contained in ‘the 

Talmud, and sketches the relations to it of the several Jewish sects. 
’ He looks forward, rather quixotically, to the gradual extinction of the 
controversies rife among Christians, when the data of those contro- 
versies are known more accurately through the Talmud, and instances 
the disputes about Baptism, and the interpretation of passages of Scrip- 
ture which appear to conflict with science. The Talmud will also 
throw great light on Biblical criticism. Thus the writer of John xiii. 
29, ‘‘if aware of the customs of Palestine, which differed in many 
respects from those of the Jews residing out of Syria, could not have 
intended to identify the Last Supper with the Passover.” The histo- 
rical interest of the Talmud consists in the mutual relation between the 
Law and the character of the Jewish people, z.e., if we understand the 
author aright, the reflexion of the characteristics of the several epochs in 
the sacred literature of the Jews. There is a paragraph here on the 
text of the Old Testament Scriptures which somewhat startles us by its 
conservatism. ‘There are two points on which we could have wished 
the learned author had been a little more diffuse—the means of deter- 
mining the date of the several portions of the Talmud literature, and 
the relation of its religious ideas to those of the New Testament. 
The former is absolutely omitted ; the latter is hastily dismissed in 
an eloquent peroration which whets without satisfying our curiosity. 





Contents of the Fournals. 


Theological Review. July.—The Chaldean Account of the 
Deluge, and its Relation to the Old Testament ; by A. H. Sayce, M.A. 
—A valuable but too short essay, beginning with a description of the 
Assyrian libraries, and the reasons for maintaining the very high 
antiquity of the Accadian original of which Mr. Smith has discovered 
an Assyrian version. Mr. Smith’s translation of the latter is next 
given, with the alterations of Izdubar into Gisdhubar or Gisdhumas, and 
Sisru into Tam-zi (comp. Thammuz). Mr. Sayce then gives his own 
views as to the critical bearings of this remarkable discovery. He 
thinks ‘‘ one of the first results . . is todemonstrate the untenability of 
the traditional view of the Old Testament, and to confirm the conclu- 
sions of scientific criticism.” ‘*On the one hand it confirms the exis- 
tence of two accounts of the story [of the Deluge] in Genesis, of different 
age and authorship, one of them, however, being closely modelled after 
the cuneiform records even in forms of expression ; on the other hand, 
it shows the foreign source and mythical character of the event nar- 
rated.” There are several points in the essay on which we should be 
inclined to wish a modification of Mr. Sayce’s expressions. It may be 
doubted whether the general opinion of scholars has been really so un- 
favourable to Berosus as Mr. Sayce seems to affirm, and whether the 
moral signification of the Deluge is not implied in Berosus (Xisuthrus 
was translated for his piety), though certainly less clearly than in the 
cuneiform account. ‘Then with regard to the statement that ‘* ‘ Ortho- 
doxy,’ so called, is deprived of its last resource,’’ &c. Has the discarded 
theory been most advocated by ‘“ orthodox” critics or by rationalists 
(so far as criticism goes) like Ewald and Kalisch? Is it proved that 
other stories of mythical origin have not been spiritualized in Genesis ? 
Is there not a higher spiritual element in the Deluge-story of Genesis 
than in that of the Babylonians? It is surely much to have rejected the 
solar (if solar) basis and polytheism. -And is it so difficult to draw a 
line between the anthropomorphism of Yahweh and that of Hea and 
Bel? Surely there may be mythical ‘‘survivals” in phraseology at a 
very advanced stage of religion.—M. Lenormant has already shown in 
a paper published in the Correspondant, and noticed by Mr. Sayce in 
the Academy, that the story of the Deluge belonged to a cycle of epic 
legends, of which the cosmogony and the Tower of Babel also formed a 
part. Itis as yet quite uncertain whether the story of Paradise and 
‘‘the Fall”? can be traced to a similar origin ; I confess to great sus- 
picions of the relevance of the cuneiform Gihon. And even the Tower 
of Confusion of Tongues is not, as is sometimes suppdsed, of purely 
Semitic origin. Mr. Sayce has the credit of having shown clearly what 
had already been conjectured by Schirren, Gerland, and Tiele that the 
Deluge-story has a solar basis, and to prevent any ill-natured charge of 
plagiarism I may mention that I had been already led to the same con- 
clusion (much to my own surprise) by a tolerably wide comparison of 
various cycles of myths. Mr. Sayce evidently tends to the opinion that 
the Jehovist, who had so accurate a knowledge of the Babylonian 
mythology, was one of the Jewish exiles in Babylon, though he admits 
that ‘‘ the Elohist is nage | independent in his account of the Flood.” 
Certainly such words as “ah and maddiil seem to point to a primitive 
Hebrew tradition. It is to be hoped that Mr. Sayce may pursue this 
interesting inquiry further on a monumental basis. The beginning 
he has here made is full of promise, T. K. CHEYNE. 
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Philosophy and Science. ~- 


Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. By James 

Smith, Elder & Co. 
Tuis is an able but unsatisfactory book. The style is 
throughout vigorous and interesting, though often rambling 
and prolix, and still more often offensively loud and over- 
bearing: and in respect of what is practically the most im- 
portant issue ‘raised, the argument if neither original nor 
exactly sound, is at least opportune and effective. Still, 
along with a good deaLof acute reasoning, the work contains 
a provokingly large amount of wilful paradox and misplaced 
ingenuity, confusion of ideas, misrepresentation of opinions, 
and even downright ignorance of some very well known facts. 
Perhaps the most- striking instance of the latter fault is on 
the first page, where Mr. Stephen declares that “ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,” is the creed of a powerful religion, 
“ of which Positivism is the form best known to our genera- 
tion,” Liberty being afterwards explained to mean “ the 
removal of all restraints on human conduct.” What can be 
said of a controversialist to whom the Politique Positive looks 
much the same as the Contrat Social? and who attributes 
to the system that has “1l’ordre pour base” the very revolu- 
tionary formula for which it claims to have provided a final 
euthanasia? Nor is this an accidental blunder. For about 
half the book Mr. Stephen goes on discussing the legitimate 
influence of society over the individual, directing his argu- 
ment against Mill and Comtism alternately, in apparent 
unconsciousness that his two antagonists hold diametrically 
opposite opinions on the point at issue. One result of this 
is to exhibit an entertaining and characteristic inconsistency 
in Mr. Stephen’s own sentiments. In chapter ii. he argues 
with much earnestness, against Mill, on behalf of “social in- 
tolerance,” and claims that “ after careful consideration and 
mature study ” he has “a right to say such and such opin- 
ions are dishonest, cowardly, feeble, ferocious or absurd,” 
evidently believing that he can produce considerable effect 
by these epithets. But in chapter iii., against the Positivists, 
he maintains that their “spiritual power”—which might 
fairly be called a scientific organisation of social intolerance 
—is “fundamentally impotent,” because when they pro- 
nounce a man “ bad and selfish,” he has only to answer “ I 
mean to be bad and selfish and I set you and your spiritual 
power at defiance.” It is difficult to see in the abstract, why 
a weapon that is so much valued by one party should be so 
useless to another: or to understand why it should be so 
much worse to be called dishonest and cowardly by Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen than to be pronounced bad and selfish 
by Mr. Frederic Harrison. 


Fitzjames Stephen. 
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But however little Mr. Stephen may know about Positivism, 
he has certainly studied Mill on Liberty with some care, 
and selected, on the whole, the right ground for attacking it. 
It is undeniable that in this and some other parts of his 
works Mill seems to forget the essential limits of the em- 
pirical utilitarian method which he avowedly employs. It 
is not possible to obtain by this method any absolute prac- 
tical axioms : but only general rules of a relative and limited 
validity. Ofthis Mill elsewhere shows himself thoroughly 
aware: as eg. in his Representative Government, where he 
points out the error of demanding that a political constitu- 
tion should be thoroughly logical, ze. should exhibit in all 
its details the application of some one fundamental principle. 
But in his treatise on Liberty he expressly says that if his 
arguments “are not good for an extreme case, they are not 
good for any case ;” which seems to show a complete mis- 
conception of the kind of proof which his subject-matter 
admits. And in his whole discussion of the Liberty of 
Thought and Discussion, as Mr. Stephen effectively shows, 
he strives to give a fictitious air of demonstrative cogency to 
what can be no more than probable reasoning. In so far 
then as Mr. Stephen is employed in criticising the apparent 
absoluteness with which Mill’s practical principles are 
enounced his position is very strong: so long as he merely 
falls back on pure Benthamism as omp. 49 where he gives as 

-his formula that “ compulsion is bad 

1. When the object aimed at is bad. 

2. When the object aimed at is good, but the compulsion 
employed is not calculated to obtain it. - 

3. When the object aimed at is good, and the compulsion 
employed is calculated to obtain it, but at too great 
an expense.” 

But in so far as he attempts. to establish any practical 
maxims in opposition to Mill’s, he fails just as conspicuously 
as his opponent and in precisely the same manner. For 
example, he lays down that it is right to persecute socially 
opinions (1) if we believe them to be false, and (2) if we 
have bestowed on them “ careful consideration and mature 
study.” This second qualification considerably restricts the 
number of persecutors : indeed, Mr. Stephen adds that the 
majority of mankind have no right to any opinions at 
all, except for the regulation of their own affairs. 
Now there is obviously just as much wéi/itarian ground 
for persecuting a true opinion that we believe to be 
pernicious, unless we assume (which Mr. Stephen does not) 
that its truth must render persecution futile. The manner in 
which Mr. Stephen meets this argument is a good example 
of his, headlong style. This “is a suggestion,” he says, 
“which it is childish to discuss in public, because no one 
could avow it without contradicting himself and so defeating 
his own object.” He might as well argue that it was childish 
to discuss in public, whether it be right to tell lies under 
certain circumstances: which would no doubt be the case if 
the discussion bore upon some particular lie, and was held 
with the person to whom the lie was to be told. And as to 
the second qualification, it would be surely easy to assail 
with the reckless controversial tomahawk that Mr. Stephen 
wields, the proposition that a conviction sufficient “ for the 
regulation of one’s affairs” is insufficient for action on 
society ; and that people have no right to be intolerant of 
unveracity or unchastity until after “careful consideration 
and mature study.” 

On the one hand then it appears that Mr. Stephen’s own 
construction is logically most imperfect : on the other hand, 
while dwelling on the formal inadequacy of Mill’s arguments 
to prove their conclusions, he continually ignores their sub- 
stantial force. Z.g. if Mill had contented himself with pointing 
out that by persecuting legally or socially opinions opposed 





to our own, we deprive ourselves of a most important and 
valuable guarantee for the truth of our own convictions, viz. 
that given by the free consensus of experts, I conceive that 
his position would have been unassailable. At any rate Mr.. 
Stephen does not assail it, but contents himself with showing 
that the guarantee is not strictly indispensable. Such criti- 
cism is by no means useless : still, taken by itself it is not 
only jejune but misleading. 

Similarly, he never seems to have understood the very 
simple argument for Mill's view that the penalties of social 
disapprobation ought to be confined to offences against 
society. In the case of these acts—if for any reason 
they lie out of the reach of the law—the force of the social 
sanction is generally required to counterbalance the imme- 
diate gain to the agent accruing from the act, which otherwise 
would be actually recommended by rational self-love. But 
where the consequences of an act fall primarily on the agent 
himself, a properly enlightened self-love would forbid it: 
and though we may agree with Mr. Stephen in thinking the 
social sanction more or less useful in some even of these 
cases, its influence here is only supplementary to considera- 
tions of self-interest. 

When we pass to chapter v., on “ Equality,” we find at 
the outset a very singular account of justice. Judicial justice, 
our author thinks, is something altogether different from 
legislative justice: we calla judge just when he applies a 
law impartially to all persons included under its general 
terms, but in calling the law itself just we mean only that it 
is expedient. Mr. Stephen may mean what he likes by his 
terms at the risk of being unintelligible ; but it seems clear 
that in both cases alike the common notion of justice implies 
equal consideration for the reasonable claims of all persons 
concerned. If justice does not simply direct equality of 
treatment, it clearly excludes arbitrary inequality. Indeed 
Mr. Mill shows (in a passage which Mr. Stephen quotes but 
fails to understand) that even in pure utilitarian ethics the idea 
of expediency requires this element of justice to explain or 
supplement it, in order that a complete criterion of right 
conduct may be furnished : for the same amount of happiness 
may be distributed in an indefinite number of ways, and 
therefore we require to be told how to distribute the 
“ oreatest happiness” at which we are told to aim. 

Our author then begins a discussion of Mill's Sudjection 
of Women ; but is unexpectedly checked by the considera- 
tion that any minute examination of the differences between 
men and women is—not exactly indecent, but—“ unpleasant 
in the direction of indecorum.” We should be sorry to en- 
courage any remarks calculated to raise a blush in the cheek 
of a Queen’s Counsel: but as the only conceivable ground 
for subjecting women, as a class, to special disabilities, must 
lie in the differences between them and men, it is obviously 
impossible to decide on the justice—or if Mr. Stephen 
prefers it, the ‘‘ expediency ”—of those disabilities, without 
a careful examination of these differerf®es. And in fact Mr. 
Stephen’s sudden delicacy does not suffice to hinder him 
from deciding the question with his usual rough dogmatism: 
it only renders his discussion of it more than usually 
narrow and commonplace. 

The third part of the treatise is so far original that it attacks 
the one element in Christian teaching which the most virulent 
antagonists of Christianity have hitherto left unassailed—the 
sentiment of human brotherhood. In discussing “ Fraternity” 
Mr. Stephen seems to confound two very distinct issues, 
how far men actually do love each other, and how far it 
would be for their mutual benefit that they should. Some- 
times, indeed, the discussion seems to be almost narrowed 
to the question whether Mr. Fitzjames Stephen loves his 
fellow-men : which, he assures us, is only the case to a very 
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limited extent. Life, to Mr. Stephen, would be intolerable 
without fighting : a millennium where the lion is to lie down 
with the lamb, presents to him a very flat and tedious 
‘prospect : he has no patience with the sentimentalists who 
insist on pestering him with their nauseous affection. These 
facts are not without interest for the psychological student : 
and we may admit that they exhibit forcibly the difficulty of 
realizing the evangelical ideal. But we can scarcely treat them 
as serious arguments against the practical doctrine that any 
possible increase of mutual goodwill among the members.of 
the human family is likely to be attended with an increase of 
their common happiness. “ Yes, but what do we mean by 
‘happiness ’?” Mr. Stephen would reply. Certainly he does 
not clearly know what he means by it. He generally 
assumes that every one must necessarily wish to impose his 
own idea of happiness upon every one else: indeed in one 
place he goes so far as to say that if two persons’ views of 
what constitutes happiness are conflicting, they cannot have 
a mutual wish for each other’s happiness. Yet Mr. Stephen 
is elsewhere perfectly aware that ‘every man’s greatest 
happiness is that which makes him individually most happy, 
and of that he and he only can judge.” -What confusion 
this double view introduces into his utilitarian arguments, 
we need scarcely indicate. And there are many similar 
confusions : in fact we continually find Mr. Stephen assuming 
in one place without hesitation a common opinion against 
which he elsewhere directs page after page of more or less 
ingenious sophistry. Throughout the book, too, there is a 
great want of clearness of method : applications of utilitarian 
principles and appeals to popular prejudices, the logic of 
Bentham and the rhetoric of Carlyle, succeed each other 
with bewildering incoherence, HENRY SIDGWICK. 





Notes on Scientific Work. 


Geography. 


Khiva.—The first ofa series of papers illustrated by maps of original 


value, in which the geographical results of the Khivan campaign will be 
collected, appears in the number of Petermann’s Mittheilungen about to 
be published. 

This report consists of a number of letters from Lieut. Hugo 
Stumm, of the Westphalian hussar regiment, who accompanied the 
detachment under Col. Lamakine from Kinderli Bay on the Caspian, 
along the southern edge of the plateau of Ust-Urt, describing the 
country as far as Fort Ilte Idshe, half way to the sea of Aral, and 
accompanied with a route map of the country traversed. The clearly- 
marked southern edge of the Ust-Urf falls almost perpendicularly to 
the plain beneath, from a height varying from 200 to 500 feet ; its dark 
escarpment often presents wild ravines with caves and water-worn 
channels, cut through the horizontal strata. 

From the base of this cliff, which is undoubtedly the former margin 
of the Caspian, the ancient sea bed stretches away to southward in un- 
dulating plains of sand, with here and there higher dunes and deeper 
hollows in which dry salt beds appear. 

Wells occur at irregular intervals and form the only fixed points in 
the wide desert, since it is round these that the wandering Kirghiz build 
the graves and place merfrial stones to their dead. Almost without 
exception these wells are cisterns, not springs, and to the formation of 
these Lieut. Stumm has given particular attention. The rapid variations 
of weather in this bare region have also been studiously observed, and 
several tables giving the temperature of the air and sand with the direc- 
tion of the wind at short intervals during the day accompany the letters. 

A second paper, by Dr. Sievers at Tiflis, also admirably illustrated by 
a map from Russian sources, describes the military expedition of De- 
cember, 1872, to the bed of the Oxus, thence to the Kurren-Dagh and 
to the valley of the Attrek. The channel of the Oxus,which was examined 
as far as the well of Igdy, has an average depth of 60 to 70 feet, and its 
sides are steeply cut down into the regularly stratified clay soil. The 
moisture still finding its way into the channel has induced a 
considerable amount of vegetation along the river line, which appears 
almost luxuriant to the wanderer on the arid steppe. An 
unbroken plain of sand lies between Igdy and Kizil-Arvat, near the base 
of the Kurren-Dagh in the south. Kizil-Arvat is the most westerly of 
fifty-nine fortifications built in former years by the Tekke’Turkmen along 
the fertile northward slope of the Kurren-Dagh. The fort, nowabandoned, 





is of a square form, with clay walls of sixteen feet in height enclosing a 
citadel with towers and cistern. The channel of the Attrek resembles 
that of the Oxus in every particular, though on a smaller scale, until its 
mouth is nearly reached, where the banks become low and flat and the 
river is surrounded by reedy saline swamps. The Turkmen say that the 
volume of the Attrek has greatly diminished of late so that in summer 
the river scarcely reaches the Caspian, and the ultimate fate of this 
river will probably be that of the Caspian arm of the Oxus. 

The latest parts of the Russische Revue, an excellent periodical, in 
German, recently established in St, Petersburg, contain a valuable 
historical sketch of Khiva by M. Lerch. 


Physiology. 

Experimental Researches on the Functions of the Brain.—- 
A valuable paper on the functions of the brain appears in the current 
number of Virchow’s Archiv (\vii. 12) from the pen of Dr. Nothnagel, 
giving a provisional or anticipatory’ summary of the conclusions at 
which he has arrived. His experiments have been carried on in Prof. 
Heidenhain’s laboratory at Breslau. The animals experimented on 
were rabbits, which, though in some respects inferior to dogs for the 
purpose, can readily be obtained in considerable numbers. Nothnagel, 
after discussing the advantages and disadvantages of the various methods 
that have been employed for determining the functions of different parts 
of the brain, such as the removal of parts by slicing them away, the 
section of portions with a fine knife through a small opening, and the 
application of electricity, proceeds to describe the following plan sug- 
gested to him by Prof. Heidenhain. He divides the skin of the head 
by a simple cut and perforates the skull with a boring instrument made 
from a microscope-needle. Through the hole thus made he passes the 
canula of a fine Pravaz’ subcutaneous-injection syringe and injects into 
the desired part from quarter to half a drop of concentrated chromic 
acid ; the canula is then withdrawn and the wound of the skin closed. 
Except in cases where the injection entered the ventricles of the brain, 
when death took place in from ten to thirty minutes, the animals lived 
as a rule from one to three weeks. Death within three days was of rare 
occurrence. When theacid penetrated the ventricles it ran through the 
foramen of Monro into the third and fourth ventricles of the brain ; great 
retardation of the pulse and dyspnzea followed. After a time the frequency 
of the heart’s action increased and general convulsion occurred which ter- 
minated in death. In cases where death took place after the lapse of 
about four-and-twenty hours post mortem examination showed that the 
part where the injection had penetrated was green and hard,so that sections 
could readily be made from it. When the animals lived a little longer 
there was developed around it a zone of inflamed brain of about one 
millimeter in breadth. Pursuing this method of examination Nothnagel 
injected acid in the first place into the hemispheres. He found the 
animal remained quiet during the operation and was subsequently lively 
and ate well. Its motility was apparently undisturbed, and no sensory 
disturbance could be detected. If the injection were made into the left 
hemisphere the right forefoot could be placed in any position, provided 
this were done slowly, without its being retracted, though similar 
attempts with the left forefoot were promptly resisted. The animal will 
sometimes remain in an abnormal position for several minutes. If the 
skin be slightly pinched the leg is however immediately retracted. 
When the animal lived over a week or so this peculiar condition became 
less and less marked. There was no corresponding condition in the hind 
limbs. A similar experiment on a dog gave the same results. The 
explanation which M. Nothnagel regards as the most probable is that 
the animal has no ideal representation or only an incomplete one of 
the position of the extremity ; in other words, there is partial paralysis 
of the muscular sense. He finds however from other experiments that 
there is no very strict localisation of mental functions in definite centres 
situated in the cortex of the cerebrum. Nothnagel finds lesion of the 
lenticular nucleus is always followed by motor paralysis but not necessarily 
by sensory. Injection into a definite point at the anterier and inner 
part of the corpus striatum (nucleus caudatus) gave the following results : 
For the first two or three minutes or even longer the animal remained 
quiet, but gave the impression of es | conscious. Then without the 
slightest external irritation it began to leap either straight forward or 
performed the mouvement de manége. It made from four to eight leaps, 
then sat still for a few seconds, then leaped again, and so on, the 
movements being always hasty, the pause shorter and shorter till at 
length the movements became continuous, and after five to eight minutes 
it fell over on its side, the legs moving violently. In the course of a 
quarter or half an hour the animal was quite exhausted and lay apathetic. 
The point of the brain which when irritated produced these effects 
Nothnagel calls the nodus cursorius. 

The Changes of Muscular Tissue after Section of the Nerves.— 
C. Bizzozero and C. Golgi in a paper on their researches which appears 
in Stricker’s Fahrbiicher, 1873, Heft 1, state that on the roth January, 
1870, they removed a long piece of the right sciatic nerve from a rabbit six 
monthsold. The tibiotarsal joint on theoperated side gradually thickened, 
and after four or five weeks an ulcer made its appearance and the lym- 
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phatic glands swelled. In other respects the animal remained in pretty 
good health. On the 20th August a portion of the crural nerve was 
excised from the same limb. The animal seemed very well up to the 
gth November. In December the ulcer had increased considerably and 
assumed an unhealthy aspect, and the animal soon died. On post 
mortem examination it was found to be very lean. The connective 
tissue of the whole lower extremity was. infiltrated with serum. Ulcers 
had formed at various points and beneath them were cheesy deposits 
surrounded by a dense capsule of connective tissue. The stumps of the 
divided nerves were separated from each other by a considerable interval. 
The superficial muscles of the thigh had a pale rose tint ; the deeper 
ones a yellowish red. The superficial muscles of the lower leg were 

- greyish red and in parts yellowish, were rather hard to the touch, and 
were easily torn. The deep muscles, which had increased about one- 
third in thickness, presented a uniform yellowish colour and on section 
appeared smooth, uniform, and lardaceous. Microscopical examination 
showed that in the superficial muscles of the thigh there were scattered 
groups of fat-cells linearly arranged, which appeared to correspond to 
the course of the nerve-fibres. In the deep muscles of the thigh the 
muscular fibres were thin and the transverse striz ill marked, and between 
the muscular fasciculi of the first and second order numerous very distinct 
zones of fat-cells were observed. In other parts the muscular substance of 
the individual fibres was partly torn in pieces and partly replaced by 
fat-cells. The superficial muscles of the lower leg presented in a very 
marked form the usual consequences of nerve-section, namely proli- 
fication of nuclei in the muscle-corpuscles, atrophy of the fibres, increase 
of the interstitial connective tissue, and abundance of fat-cells between 
the muscular fibres. Lastly, in the deep muscles of the lower extremity, 
where the muscles were yellowish and like bacon, no trace of muscular 
tissue was visible ; it appeared to be altogether converted into adipose 
tissue which might be compared with the panniculus adiposus. In 
transverse sections the fat-cells were rounded or polyhedral and resembled 
a mosaic. In longitudinal sections they were serially arranged, cor- 
responding with the fasciculi. 

Changes taking place in Inflamed Corneae.—V. Pfungen has 
recently undertaken some interesting investigations in Stricker’s labora- 
tory and published his results in S¢ricker’s Med. Fahr., 1873, Heft 1. 
V.-Pfungen passed threads through the centre of the corneae of frogs and 
then examined the changes that took place in the cells by tinting them 
with gold or with silver and gold and placing them under a Hartnack’s 
No. 1oimmersion system. The precise method of preparation adopted 
in the latter case was to cut out the cornea and place it in a 5 per cent. 
solution of ordinary acetic acid in distilled water for a minute or two, in 
order to remove any blood that might be adherent as well as the anterior 
layers of epithelium. The cornea was then placed for five minutes in a 
one-half per cent. solution of silver, then replaced in the acetic acid solu- 
tion for a minute or two, then immersed for ten minutes in the solution 
of gold, and finally for a few minutes in the acetic acid solution ; the 
tissue was then carefully broken up. The chief result of his investiga- 
tions is that he has determined that the pus- cells of inflamed corneae 
proceed from the nuclei of the ordinary fixed corpuscles. 

The Reflex Movements of the Uterus.—A paper with this head- 
ing appears in Stricker’s Med. Fahrbiicher, 1873, Heft 1, by Dr. W. 
Schlesinger. Schlesinger and Oser some time ago showed that dyspnzic 
arterial blood induced contraction of the uterus partly through the irrita- 
tion of a nerve centre for the uterine nerves situated in the cranium and 
partly owing to the irritation of excitable tissues in the uterus itself. In 
the. present investigation he has observed the effects of the electric 
excitation of the nerves of the spinal cord and has ascertained that electric 
excitation of the centric extremity of a divided dorsal spinal nerve causes 
general and energetic uterine movements in from five to fifteen seconds, 
the reflex action taking place through the cranial centre. Schlesinger 
was unable to corroborate Scanzoni’s statement that irritation of the 
nipples causes uterine contraction, but he operated on very young ani- 
mals. Schlesinger further shows that although excitation of the nervous 
pexus surrounding the aorta causes uterine contraction this is not the 
only path by which the motor impulses are conducted. 


Prof. Gegenbaur, of Jena, whose Handbook to Anatomy is about to 
be translated, has accepted a call to Heidelberg. 


Geology. 

New Tertiary Mammals from the Rocky Mountains.—Prof. 
O. C. Marsh continues his description of new genera and species of 
tertiary mammals from the Rocky Mountains, collected during the 
recent expeditions from Yale College. The new genus 7ilotherium 
possesses some remarkable dental characters differing from any yet 
described, but may probably prove to be nearly related to Anchippodus, 
if additional remains of that genus are discovered. 7. Ayracoides 
possesses two large incisors in each premaxillary, the inner and larger 
being gliriform, and subtriangular in transverse outline, the posterior 

- faces being concave and covered on the front and outer surfaces with 
enamel. The canine is small and directed well forward. There are 








four upper premolars increasing in size posteriorly, and three true 
molars, the last being the largest and all greater transversely than in 
antero-posterior dimension. ‘They are composed of a pair of external 
cones, connected with a single internal lobe by two oblique converging 
ridges, and there is a small tubercle in the depression thus enclosed. 
The basal ridge on the posterior side is expanded, forming a low shelf, 
and the antero-external cone has an outer cusp which projects outward 
and forward. The lower jaws and skeleton are not yet known and Prof. 
Marsh believes that they may eventually prove to be identical with 
Anchippodus minor. The animal was about two-thirds the size of a 
tapir, and is from the Eocene of Wyoming. An examination of the 
remains of mammals allied to 7itanotherium shows that two different 
animals have been hitherto referred to the species known as 7. Prouti. 
The one now described under the name Srontotherium gigas differs from 
Titanotherium in having only three lower premolars, and is a true 
Perissodactyl, with limb bones resembling those of rhinoceros. Though 
generically distinct it is yet related to Zitanotherium and Prof. Marsh 
unites the two genera under the family name Brontotheridae. The re- 
mains of 2B. gigas are found to be those of an animal nearly as large as 
the elephant. The lower molars resemble those of 7: Prouti, but the 
jaw is not so deep and its lower margin is straighter, descending but 
very slightly towards the angle. The incisors are small, the two next 
the symphysis being separated from each other, while there is a short 
diastema between the canine and first premolar. The other portions of 
the skeleton possess the following characters. The femur has a third 
trochanter, and its head a pit for the round ligament. The astragalus is 
remarkably short, and has a deep groove on its upper surface, and the 
articular facets for the navicular and cuboid are nearly equal. In the 
manus there are four short and thick toes, the first digit being rudimen- 
tary. There were three digits only in the pes, the first and fifth being 
wanting. The metacarpals and metatarsals are longer than in the 
elephant and the phalanges shorter. The carpal and tarsal bones are 
very short and form interlocking series. The tail is long and slender. 
The new species Elotherium crassum presents some features not observed 
hitherto in any Ungulates. There isa very long process descending 
from the malar bone, and giving attachment to the masseter muscle. 
It resembles the downward prolongation from the zygomatic arch in 
some Edentates and Marsupials, but is longer and more compressed. 
The radius and ulna are separate or very loosely united. The third and 
fourth metacarpals are nearly — in size, and the second and fifth are 
larger than the corresponding bones of the pes. The hoof phalanges 
are short. This species is intermediate in size between E. Mortoni and 
E. ingens and like B. gigas is found in the Miocene of Colorado.— 
(American Fournal Science and Art, No. 30, 1873, p. 485.) 

A New Fossil Bird from the London Clay of Sheppey.—At the 
last meeting of the Geological Society of London, held on June 25th, 
Prof. Owen described the skull of a dentigerous bird found in the London 
Clay of the Isle of Sheppey. The specimen consists of the brain-case 
with the basal portion of both jaws. The remarkable characteristic of 
this skull is the denticulation of the alveolar margins of the jaws. These 
denticulations are of two sizes, the larger ones being from two to three 
lines in length and = yo by intervals of about half an inch, the 
smaller being about half a line in length and occupying the space between 
the larger denticles. They are all of a triangular or compressed conical 
form. Sections of these denticles seen under the microscope exhibit the 
unmistakable characters of avian bone. The total length of the skull, 
judging from the proportions of the parts preserved, would be between 
five and six inches, the length behind the fronto-nasal suture being two 
inches five lines. The author gives the name Odontopteryx toliapicus to 
this fossil. The distance of the nostrils from the orbits, the absence of 
the superorbital gland pit, and other peculiarities point to the Goosan- 
ders and Mergansers as near allies, both of which have the beak strongly 
denticulated. In these, however, the denticular processes are on the 
horny bill only, so that this modification of the alveolar margin of the 
jaws is peculiar to Odontopteryx. Prof. Owen considers ‘“ that Odon- 
topteryx was a warm-blooded, feathered biped, with wings ; that it was 
web-footed and a fish eater ; and that in catching its slippery prey it 
was assisted by this pterosauroid armature of the jaws.” 

The Volcanoes of Ecuador.—Wolf, in a letter to Prof. vom Rath 
(Zeitschrift der deutschen geologischen Gesellschaft, vol. xxv. part 1, p. 
102) describes some of the lava streams in the vicinity of Quito, Ecuador. 
He states that it is erroneous to suppose that these volcanic mountains 
consist almost entirely of a homogeneous trachyte, for wherever he has 
examined them he has found the lava streams made up almost entirely 
of varieties of Andesite. These streams are exceedingly numerous and 
constitute the bulk of the volcanic rocks of the country. At Lang- 
langchi the lava forms a high perpendicular wall which appears to be the 
end of a stream reaching to the plateau of Riobamba. it exhibits very 
beautiful columnar structure, and consists of Andesite, which at the 
bottom-and towards the middle possesses a porphyritic texture, becoming 
gradually more compact and darker in colour until at the surface it 
passes into a porous slaggy lava. It has a height of nearly thirty métres 
and a breadth of nearly a mile. Going from Langlangchi over Lican to 
Chimborazo, one traverses several extensive lava streams, while at 
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Tunguragua there are two cf these streams as fresh in appearance as if 


. they had flowed but a few days since. All the Ecuador volcanoes, 
Chimborazo not excepted, exhibit numerous lava streams. Not tomen- 
tion the older perlite and obsidian streams of the same volcano, it would 
be difficult to find in any part of the world a more beautiful example 
than that presented at Antisana, which probably flowed in the last 
century. ‘lhe whole foot of Chimborazo is surrounded with radiating 
streams of a black porous lava exhibiting columnar structure, and in 
some instances consisting of a clear compact Andesite. The mountain 
of Imbabura is built up entirely of columnar lava and all the smaller 
volcanoes in its vicinity have long and broad lava streams. All these 
streams contain numerous varieties of Andesite, and in most cases Wolf 
has observed them to have their origin in the-sides or foot of the 
mountains and not at the crater summits. 


Botany. 

Classification and Geographical Distribution of Compositae.— 
The last part of the Journal of the Linnean Society contains Mr. 
Bentham’s long-promised paper on the Compositae, to which we have 
already alluded (Academy, vol. iii. pp. 73, 152). He divides this 
enormous order, the largest and most natural in the vegetable kingdom, 
into thirteen primary divisions, viz., 1. Vernontiaceae, 2. Eupatoriaceae, 
3. Asteroideae, 4. Inulotdeae, 5. Helianthoideae, 6. Heleniotdeae, 7. 
Anthemideae, 8. Senecionidae, 9. Calendulaceae, 10. Arctotideae, 11. 
Cynaroideae, 12. Mutisiaceae, and 13. Cichoriaceae ; the main characters 
relied on being the differences in the sexual arrangements, in the pistil 
(but only in the hermaphrodite flowers, where its sole function appears 
to be that of sweeping the pollen out of the anthers), in the androecium, 
in the corolla, and.in the calyx (pappus). The relations of these 
subdivisions to one another, both structurally and in their geographical 
distribution and probable genetic connection, is traced out with very 
great care ; and the probable history of the order is thus summed up :— 
Africa, West America, and possibly Australia, probably possessed the 
order at the earliest recognizable state, Andine America showing what 
may be considered the nearest approach to the primitive form of the 
order. These regions had probably at that time some means of inter- 
communication, and it was only at a later period that the Compositae 
began to disappear from the tropical regions, which henceforth placed an 
impassable barrier between the northern and southern hemispheres. 
Those more or less differentiated races which had reached and accom- 
modated themselves to high northern latitudes or mountain altitudes 
retained some means of communication between the Old and the New 
World long after it was broken off in the warmer parts of the globe. The 
homes where the Compositae now flourish in the greatest luxuriance as 
regards specific variety and individual numbers appear to be—Tropical 
America exclusive of the great alluvial low-lands and forest regions, 
the United States, South Africa, the Mediterranean region, West 
Central Asia, and extra-tropical Australia. 

Concealed Chlorophyll in Plants.—M. Prillieux (Comptes Rendus, 
June 26th) discusses the structure of the bird’s-nest orchis ( Veottia 
nidus-avis ), which is generally considered a non-parasitic plant not con- 
taining chlorophyll. He observed that if a plant is placed in alcohol it 
turns green and then imparts that colour to the alcohol. 
microscope it is seen that the brown colour of the petals is due to small 
elongated brown bodies scattered without order through the cells and 
grouped round the nucleus in each cell. These bodies have the power 
of swelling and are what he regards as proteinaceous analogues of crystals. 
The application of alkalies or acids, or even of heat, immediately turns 
them green, and any re-agent which dissolves chlorophy]l itself in like 
manner becomes green. M. Prillieux believes, however, that chloro- 
phyll does not exist as such in the living plant, the most careful experi- 
ments showing no disengagement of oxygen, but rather of carbonic acid ; 
the chlorophyll is probably rather a product of the action of the re-agents 
—- The tissues contain abundance of starch, which they probably 
absorb in that state. 
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Philology. 


The Vamgabrahmana (being the eighth Brahmana) of the Sama- 
veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, a preface 
and index of words, by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S., &c., &c. 
Mangalore. 1873.. (pp. xliii., 12, and xii.) 

THE main interest of this little volume consists in the preface. 

The Brahmana itself, together with its commentary, occupies 

no more than 12 pp., and, as the editor tells us, is a mere 

list of names of the successive teachers of the Simaveda, the 
lowest in the list appearing to be those of historical persons, 

—though there is nothing to indicate to what period they 

belong—while the earlier names are purely mythical. 

In the preface, among other matters, Mr. Burnell discusses 
the question whether the celebrated medizeval Indian scholar 
Sayana, who composed the well-known commentaries on the 
hymns of the Rigveda. and on different Brahmanas, was the 
younger brother of Madhava, to whom other works of the 
same description are ascribed, or whether the two persons 
were identical. On this and other points connected with 
Sayana he adduces a number of particulars which, to me at 
least, are new; and arrives at the conclusion that the two 
names denote one and the same individual. According to 
the Telugu Brahmans, as Mr. Burnell tells us, Sayana was 
perhaps the son of Mayana ; and he was probably an only 
surviving child, who received the name he bore (which is 
more properly Sdyanna, and is a pure Dravidian word signi- 
fying “‘ mortal”) as one of those names which are given by 
parents in Southern India who have lost several children to 
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a child subsequently born, with the view of propitiating the 
malignant powers which are supposed to have destroyed the 
others. - His real name as a Brahman, however, was Mad- 
havacharya, who took the appellation of Vidyaranya Svamin. 
If he had brothers the name of Sayana shows that he must 
have been the eldest (“ anna” [= elder brother] being an 
ordinary honorific complement of South Indian names). It 
‘is further urged by Mr. Burnell that, in a verse of the Para- 
sarasmritivyakhya, Madhava says of himself that Srimati 


was his mother, Mayana his father, Sdyana his. “lord of 


enjoyment” (dhoganatha), and Manas and Buddhi (the 
perceptive and reasoning faculties) his brothers. ‘The term 
“lord of enjoyment,” as Mr. Burnell believes, receives its 
explanation from the Vedgnta philosophy, in conformity with 
which Madhava is the soul, which is one with Vishnu (who 
in one of his incarnations has Madhava for one of his names) 
and becomes clothed with a. human body, through which 
sensual impressions are received, and which is called dhoga- 
yatanam or bhogasadhanam, the ‘abode of” and “means 
to” sensual impressions, but is here personified as the “ lord 
of enjoyment, or of sensual perceptions.” In support of his 
view, Mr. B. quotes another verse where Madhava, “ having 
the body of (or embodied in) Sayana,” is said to have ex- 
pounded the Vedas ; and two more, in which Madhava is 
described as the kaustubha gem produced from the Sayana- 
milk-ocean, and the names of Sayana and Madhava are 
associated in one compound word—in which the dual form 
is not employed, as it might have been expected to be if 
two distinct persons had been intended. Another verse 
which speaks of Madhava as suggesting to King Bukka that 
his own learned younger brother Sayana should be commis- 
sioned to interpret the Vedas—and which therefore appears 
to militate against the identity of the two—is understood 
by Mr. Burnell to signify that Madhava here refers to him- 
self as the soul, which is eternal, and necessarily anterior to 
the body,—here represented by Sayana—which was pro- 
duced in time. And he repeats that, as above explained, 
Sayana can only be the name of an elder brother. Lastly, 
it is remarked that whereas, in the earlier Vedic commen- 
taries of this author, King Bukka is said to have commanded 
Madhava to compile these works, whilst in the colophons 
they are spoken of as the work of Sadyana, in the later com- 
mentaries it is more consistently stated that they were 
ordered to be composed by Sayana, who also appears in the 
colophons as the author. 

The praise of ingenuity cannot be refused to these argu- 
ments, and they further appear to me to possess great force. 
It would, however, perhaps be premature to pronounce 
whether or not they are absolutely conclusive until they 
shall have been examined by other Sanskritists, and until 
it shall appear whether any other data bearing on the solu- 

_ tion of the question are forthcoming or not. 

Saiyana became, as Mr. Burnell relates, the ascetic head 
of an important religious sect founded by the famous San- 
kara «charya, the chief monastery of which was Satringeri, 
in Southern India, where his successor in the government of 
the order still resides. Here he had. abundant leisure for 
the composition of voluminous works, which are enumerated 
by Mr. B., the chief period of his literary activity appearing 
to range from 1350 to 1380 A.D. Mr. Burnell states that a 
revival of Vedic studies seems to have commenced about 
800 A.D., and to have lasted not much beyond 1500; and 
he considers that the appearance of Sayana’s earlier works 
induced the pious Hindu sovereign Bukka to commission 
him to expound the Vedas, a plan which formed part of the 
measures which he took to restore Hinduism, and which 
Sayana nearly completed. Mr. B. is of opinion that the 
works which pass under Sayana’s name were really written 





by him, and that there are no grounds for supposing that he 
lent his name to the compositions of others. The inconsis- . 
tency discoverable between the interpretations which he has 
given in different books is to be explained by the nature of 
the works ; and circumstances rendered it impossible for 
him to be a consistent critic. The Vedanta, which he ex- 
plained, is in contradiction with the old Vedic religion ; and 
as Sayana proceeded on the erroneous assumption that all 
the Vedic texts are in harmony with each other, he could 
not, when proceeding on this hypothesis, do otherwise than 
pervert the sense of some of them in his expositions. The 
productions of his predecessors in the same field, including 
the remains of the ancient etymological school of Yaska, 
constituted, according to Mr. B., the principal source from 
which Sayana compiled his own works ; though as regards 
the books which he consulted for his Rigveda Bhishya but 
little information remains. 

After examining the pre-existing materials which the com- 
mentator who is the subject of his discussion appears to 
have had at his disposal to aid him in his interpretation of 
the Vedic hymns, Mr. B. comes to the following conclusion : 
“The great controversy which has prevailed so long respect- 
ing Sayana’s competence to explain the Vedas is fast 


‘approaching its end: the above sketch of his life and works 


will show that the followers of the ‘German school’ are 
historically right. That they are so theoretically is es- 
tablished by an amount of proof,” offered by the scholars 
whom the writer proceeds to name, “that has long van- 
quished all reasonable hesitation on the part of the 
Sanskritists who were once inclined to prefer Saéyana and 
Indian precisians to the results of comparative philology.” 

I may explain that the “German school” consists of those 
Sanskritists who maintain, in opposition to the late Professors 
H. H. Wilson and Goldstiicker, that, in interpreting the 
ancient hymns of the Veda, European scholars ought not to 
regard themselves as bound by the expositions of Sayana 
(who often gives alternative, and consequently, in his own 
view, dubious, explanations, and who viewed the ideas of the 
ancient poets in the light of his own age) ; but, while 
accepting all the aid that the Indian commentator can 
afford, should endeavour to elicit the real sense and spirit 
of those hymns by the help of the context, by a comparison 
of parallel passages, by transplanting themselves into the 
remote past and seeking to think its thoughts, and by the 
other improved methods of modern philology. 

From the preceding summary of its contents, it will be 
manifest that Mr. Burnell’s preface forms an extremely in- 
teresting and important contribution to the literary history 
of medizval India. J. Muir. 





The Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland. 
Murray. London: Asher & Co. 1873. 


Mr. Murray’s work consists of two distinct portions—(r) 
the historical introduction, (2) the phonology and grammar 
of the modern dialects. We will consider them separately. 
The most important of the general results of Mr. Murray’s 
historical investigations is the confirmation they give of the 
view first advanced, we believe, by Mr. Garnett, that the 
Scotch dialects are essentially a subdivision of the old 
Northumbrian, which in the fourteenth century was spoken 
as one homogenous language from the Humber to the 
Forth ; they are in short Zng/ish dialects—quite as much so 
as the popular speech on the other side of the Tweed. Mr. 
Murray says: “I have repeatedly been amused on reading 
passages from Cursor Mundi and Hampole to men of 
education, both English and Scotch, to hear them all pro- 
nounce the dialect ‘old Scotch.’ Great has been the sur- 
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prise of the latter especially, on being told that Richard the 
_ Hermit wrote in the extreme south of Yorkshire, within a 
few miles of a locality so thoroughly English as Sherwood 
Forest, with its memories of Robin Hood.” Indeed, down 
to the end of the fifteenth century the Lowland tongue is 
never once called “ Scotch,” but always “ Inglis ”— 
‘* Lykly he was, manlik of contenance, 
Lik to the Scottis be mekill governance 
Sauff of his tong, for Ingliss had he nane,”’ 
is said of Wallace’s French friend Longueville. 

One curious result (already pointed out by Garnett) of 
the identity of old Scotch and Northern English is that 
earlier Scotch philologists, especially Jamieson, claimed all 
the northern romances as Scotch, and thus practically 
ignored the Northern English altogether. They then, as 
Mr. Murray observes, proceeded to compare their old Scotch 
with purely Southern writings such as Layamon, and on the 
strength of the distinctions of spelling and inflexion that 
manifested themselves, claimed for the Scotch an origin 
independent of Anglo-Saxon, which origin they sought 
either in Pictish or in Jamieson’s favourite ‘ Suio-Gothic.” 

We must, ev passant, protest against Mr. Murray’s asser- 
tion that the dialectology of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries “was all but a ‘¢erra incognita when taken up by: 
Dr. Richard Morris.” Many people nowadays seem to 
have a vague impression that English philology had no 
existence at all before the appearance of Dr. Morris and the 
Early English Text Society. The fact is that if we subtract 
from the views now current on the Early English dialects the 
large amount of pure guesswork that they contain, we shall 
find that nearly all the results of real importance embodied 
in them were perfectly well known to Garnett and his fellow- 
students, Madden and Guest, long before any of the editors 
of the Early English Text Society were heard of. 

It is a significant fact that the oldest specimen of the lan- 
guage of the North Angles—perhaps the oldest specimen of 
any English dialect we possess—belongs to Scotland. This is 
the Runic inscription on the Ruthwell cross in Dumfriesshire, 
which can hardly be of later date than the beginning of the 
eighth century. Mr. Murray gives it in full from Professor 
Stephen’s text. After the Durham-book glosses of the tenth 
century the history of the Northern dialect in Scotland can 
only be traced in isolated words occurring in the Latin laws 
of David I. and his successors, such, for instance, as “ Si 
quis verberando fecerit aliquem d/aa et d/odi, ipse qui fuerit 
blaa et blodi debet prius exaudiri.” 

Beginning then with the fourteenth century Mr. Murray 
divides the language into three periods :— 

(1) The early, up to about 1450, in which the literary 
use of the northern dialect was common both to Scotland 
and England. 

(2) The middle, 1450-1700, during which the literary use 
of the dialect was confined to Scotland. This period is 
characterised by certain phonetic changes, and by strong 
French influence. 

(3) The modern period, in which the literary use of the 
northern dialect ceased in Scotland also, ‘so that it only 
survived as the speech of the common people. 

In treating of the peculiarities of the middle period Mr. 
Murray has satisfactorily explained the puzzling confusion 
of a and a, o and of, &c., in the same words (fail, 
rois == tale, rose), by showing that the ¢ was simply a 
mark of length, resulting from a defective pronuncia- 
tion of original a#, &c., in which the second element 
sank to a mere vocal murmur, so that aa and a/ came to be 
almost undistinguishable in sound, and were therefore in- 
terchangeable. This change, together with that of w into 
F in the north-east dialects, and the dropping of initial #4 in 





at that (the man at was heir) are explained by Mr. 
Murray as due to Celtic influence. These questions of the 

influence of one language on another offer peculiar difficul- 

ties, because of the possibility of the same phenomena de- 

veloping themselves independently, but Mr. Murray seems 

to have made out his point satisfactorily in these three cases. 

He has, at any rate, clearly proved the superior claims of 
Celtic over Norse influence as regards a¢ for that, showing 

that on the Gaelic border the loss of initial #2 extends to 

aii unemphatic words, which is not the case in Norse. In 

one case we must consider the Celtic influence as more than 

doubtful—in that of the triple use of hys, that, and yon in 

the senses of the Latin Aic, iste, ile, which Mr. Murray 

asserts to be non-Teutonic. He must surely have forgotten 

Dutch, which uses the same three words (in Dutch dit, dat, 

geen) in exactly the same way. There is therefore no neces- 

sity for calling in the very different Gaelic forms an (duine) 

so, an (duine) sinn, an (duine) ud, as Mr. Murray has done : 

we must rather assume that the distinction was developed 

independently by all three languages. 

In treating of the third period Mr. Murray makes some 
very interesting remarks on the revival of the Lowland 
Scotch in the works of Scott and Burns. He makes out 
the modern literary Scotch to be a thoroughly artificial and 
conventional language. Not only is the spelling anglicised, 
but the grammar and vocabulary has also been greatly cor- 
rupted by the influence of the literary English. And while 
Scott and Burns have thus unconsciously anglicised their 
native idiom, other writers have done so consciously and 
systematically, regarding all deviations from the literary 
standard as “bad grammar.” As an example of this “ fancy 
Scotch” Mr. Murray quotes “Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled,” which is a mere ¢rans/iteration of the English ‘Scots 
who have:” the genuine Scotch would be “Scots at haes.” 

We may now turn to the phonology and grammar of the 
living dialects, which Mr. Murray divides into three principal 
groups—the north-eastern, central, and southern. The last, . 
as spoken in Teviotdale, is Mr. Murray’s native dialect, and 
on it his observations are principally based. The value of 
these observations is greatly increased by their being ex- 
pressed in a rigorously consistent and minutely accurate 
phonetic notation, based on the traditional Scottish ortho- 
graphy, the formation of each sound being carefully explained 
with references to Mr. Bell’s Visible Speech and Mr. Ellis’s 
Paleotype. Mr. Murrayis justly severe in his condemnation 
of the slovenliness of most writers on dialects in matters of 
pronunciation and notation: “It is a matter of deep regret 
that nine-tenths of what has been written in or on the dialects 
is, for philological purposes, positively useless, from the want 
of any clear explanation—often of any explanation whatever 
—of the values which the writers have attached to the com- 
binations of letters employed by them. It cannot too often 
or too loudly be repeated that words are combinations of 
sounds, not strings of /efers, and that to attempt to describe 
an unknown language or an unknown dialect by spelling its 
words in such and such a manner, without rigidly defining 
the values attached to the letters, is as futile as it would be 
to represent to us a landscape with its various parts not only 
uncoloured, but labelled with the names of their divers hues 
and shades in an unknown tongue.” 

It will give some idea of the delicate sound-distinctions of 
the Scotch dialects to know that Mr. Murray finds it neces- 
sary to distinguish wine instead of merely ¢hree degrees of 
tongue elevation in the case of some of the vowels. Thus, 
in the front vowels he recognises, besides the normal mid 
primary (¢), a higher vowel (é), between (e) and (é), and a 
lower (2). The higher is the Edinburgh, the lower the 
Teviotdale sound. The peculiar vowel in A7//, dit, &c., is 
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identified by Mr. Murray with the wide sound of the Edin- 
burgh (é) : 47/7 is therefore hél. 

It is clear that Mr. Murray would not agree with the 
dictum of a well-known German dialectologist, who saves 
himself the trouble of giving an accurate and intelligible 
account of the sounds of his dialect by laying down the 
principle that no shades of pronunciation must be recognized 
which cannot be expressed by the letters of the Roman 
alphabet in their conventional acceptation. The only sound 
principle is, of course, to note every distinction that can be 
heard and analysed, and not to dogmatise till a few more 
trustworthy observations have been made. 

It is impossible to follow Mr. Murray through the details 
of his masterly analysis, although many of them are of the 
highest interest. Such are the remarks on the palatalization 
and labialization of the guttural ch (peculiar to the southern 
dialect), and the light they throw on the history of the same 
sound in the literary English. Another peculiarity of the 
dialect—the diphthongization of final ce and oo—is also of 
great value as illustrating the development of diphthongs 
generally. Finally we may mention archaisms, such as the 
preservation of zw not only before r in w’rang, &c., but also 
before 7 in the word w’/isp, which last Mr. Murray has heard 
in his childhood from old Teviotdale villagers. 

The grammar fully maintains the high character of the 
earlier portions of the work: the details of inflexion and 
syntax and of the use of the auxiliaries show the same unique 
combination of historical research and keen appreciation of 
the features of the living language. Mr. Murray entitles this 
part of his work simply a “ Grammar of the Southern Scot- 
tish Dialect :” it would be almost nearer the truth to call it 
an “Historical Grammar of Northern English.” . Errors 
which have been handed down unquestioned from the days 
of Garnett and his contemporaries are here cleared up. 
The general assumption, for instance, that the inflexion of 
the present tense of the thirteenth century Northumbrian 
verb was s throughout is corrected by Mr. Murray, who 
shows that the thirteenth century usage was the same as 
that of modern Scotch, in which the s of the plural is dropped 
when a verb is accompanied by its proper pronoun, although 
retained in other cases: thay syt, but the men syts. 

It is to be regretted that the dialectical specimens given 
in the appendix are so scanty : they consist only of the Book 
of Ruth in Teviotdale, accompanied with renderings of the 
first chapter into the Buchan and Ayrshire dialects, to repre- 
sent the two other groups. We hope Mr. Murray may be 
induced to crown his work by preparing a much fuller 
Chrestomathy of his native dialect, for which there must 
surely be material extant in the shape of popular traditions, 
songs, proverbs, &c., together with a complete dictionary. 
Scotch patriotism, which is too often wasted in high-flown 
declamations about Wallace and Bruce, might find a rational 
outlet for its superfluous energy in forwarding the comple- 
tion of so truly national a work. Henry Sweet. 





Intelligence. 


Mr. George Smith, whose archzological mission to Mesopotamia will 
be in the recollection of our readers, returned to England on the 19th 
inst. The three boxes of antiquities which he had prepared to bring 
were detained by the governor of Alexandretta, but have since been 
released by an order from Constantinople, and are on their way to this 
country. Mr. Smith has found portions of the Deluge-tablets completing 
the text, parts of cylinders of Assur-bani-pal Sennacherib and Esar- 
haddon, and many fragments of tablets already in the collection of the 
British Museum. We look forward with interest to Mr. Smith’s detailed 
report, as he has been through the length and breadth of the land, and 
examined many mounds and sites for the first time. 


: We have just received from Dr. Bleek his Report of Researches into 
the Bushman ¢ presented to the House of Assembly of the Cape 


. and Chinese Coinage ; by S. W. Bushell. 





Colony. The comparatively scanty materials for studying the language 
were largely increased by the presence of two Bushmen, who have been 
with Dr. Bleek for two years and a half, and if possible will remain for 
at least a year and a half longer. He has taken down from their lips 
more than 4000 columns (half pages quarto) of text, besides a dozen 
i tables, and other genealogical, geographical, and astro- 
ogical notices. The main importance of this Bushman as well as of 
the Hottentot literature consists in the myths, in which animals and 
heavenly bodies are personified. The so-called Bantu nations (Kafirs, 
Betsuana, Damara, &c.) have legends, but, strictly speaking, no 
mythologies. The Bushman language has lost, if it ever possessed, 
those signs of gender which are so clearly marked in Hottentot. It is 
also distinguished from the latter by the irregularity of the forms of the 
lural, of which at least fifty or sixty are in existence. On the other 

nd, there are many similarities of structure (eg. the vocative ; the 
exclusive form of the prefixed pronoun of the Ist pers. plural, ze. that 
which excludes the person addressed ; the relative form of the verb; 
the reduplication of the stem, so as to give the verb a causative or 
transitive meaning, &c.). There are also a good many words which 
seem to be of commana origin. But as the principle of the correspon- 
dence of sounds has not yet been ascertained, no comparison can be at 
present instituted on a scientific basis. 


The Centralblatt for July 12 contains a warm testimony from one of 
the highest authorities (*‘ Fl.”) to the linguistic merits of M. Vambéry’s 
Tigurische Sprachmomente. The same journal not long ago contained 
a slightly toosevere examination of the same author's Geschichte Bokhara’s 
by a scarcely less eminent historical critic (‘* A. v. G.”’). 


At their meeting of July 18 the “ Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres ’’ awarded the ordinary prize for 1873 (value 2,000 fr.) to 
M. Abel Bergaigne, tutor of Sanskrit at the “Ecole pratique des 
Hautes Etudes.” The subject of the competition was a comparative 
study of construction in the Indo-European languages. 





Contents of the Fournals. 


The China Review, edited by N. B. Dennys. Vol. I. No. 2. Sept. 
and Nov., 1872.—The Emigration Convention of 1866. [Code of regula- 
tions agreed to by Sir Rutherford Alcock and Prince Kung on the rights 
and duties of Chinese emigrants. ]}—The Adventures of a Chinese Giant. 
{Translation from the Chinese, by H.%., continued.]—The Manchu 
Conquest of Canton; by E. C. Bowra. [The conquest of China by the 
Manchu, the present dominant race, dates from 1644. There have been 
eight sovereigns since, including the reigning monarch. Canton does 
not seem to have been invaded until 1647 and wrested from the Mings 
till some years later. The account here given is drawn from Chinese 
and European sources.]}—Rhymes from the Chinese; by A. Lister. 
[Fourteen poems from a Chinese novel Y# Chiao Li.|—From Gotham 
to Cathay, vid the Great West [continued].—M. Julien’s Syntaxe de 
la Langue Chinoise; by A. Falconer. [Highly favourable review. 
‘The deep scholarship it displays is remarkable, and the ease and 
originality with which the knotty problems of Chinese grammar are 
handled are perfectly astonishing, when we remember that M. Julien has 
never had the advantage of residing among the people,” &c. ]--Roman 
[Stone moulds, as used for 
early Roman copper coins, have been employed by the Chinese from the 
int:oduction of bronze coins to the present time. The typical circular 
coins were first circulated at the beginning of the Chou dynasty in the 
twelfth century B.c. The emperor Ching Wang (B.C. 543-518) increased 
the size and weight of the coinage: one of the existing moulds is referred 
to his time; whilst there are many extant of the Han dynasty 
(B.C. 202-A.D. 221).])—Mr. Wade on China. [Translated from an un- 
published State paper. by H. E. Wodehouse ; concluded. ]—The Port of 
Hai-K‘ou ; by F. Hirth. [Account of the trade of that port, in the island 
of Hainan, which is expected to be opened shortly. The chief imports 
are opium, Shangiai cotton, hemp, shirtings, and tobacco ; whilst sugar 
and oil are the two principal exports. ]}—The National Monuments at 
Yai-shan ; by E. C. Bowra. [At this place, on the Canton river, the 
adherents of the Sung prince made a last stand against the advancing 
Mongols, in 1278, but were defeated and exterminated. The paper gives 
an account of the place and the temples erected on the spot. |—Short 
Notices of New Publications and Literary Intelligence.—Notes and 
Queries. 


No. 3. November and December, 1872.—The Emigration Conven- 
tion of 1866 [concluded].—The Adventures of a Chinese Giant (continued]. 
—The Symbols of the YVih-king ; by Rev. Canon McClatchie. [The 
writer tries to connect the ancient nature worship and demonolatry of 
the Chinese with those of the Western nations. He fancies that when 
the three tribes of Shem, Ham, and Japhet separated they brought 
away copies of ancient records from which the various sacred books of 
the heathen world were afterwards compiled (!).J—The Colony of 
Hongkong ; by Jas. Legge. [From a lecture ‘‘On Reminiscences of a 
Long Residence in the East.” An interesting description of Hongkong.] 
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—Chinese Medicine ; by J. G. Kerr. [Account of the Chinese notions 
of anatomy, physiology, and chemistry. Their analysis of the human 
system is shown to be fanciful. The fact of the circulation of the blood 
seems to have been known to them in ancient times ; air and blood are 
supposed to permeate the body, but in tubes which have only an imagi- 
nary existence. ]—Chinese Philology ; by J. Edkins. - [The writer warns 

inst the tendency of ‘ modernizing,”’ or lowering the antiquity of 
Chinese history. He defends his principles of Chinese comparative 
philology and insists on the historical and dialectic changes of the sounds of 
the language. ]—From Gotham to Cathay [continued]. —Notes on Chinese 
Mahometan Literature; by\T. Watters. [According to Chinese authori- 
ties the first Arabians went to China in the seventh, century of our era. 
Under the Mongol dynasty large numbers of Mahometans were already 
settled in various parts of China. They have never been prosecuted in 
the way in which Buddhists and Christians were. An account of their 
literature is to follow.]—The Song of the Cloud Table on Mount Hwa; 
by J. Chalmers. [English and Chinese. ]—Short Notices of New Books. 
—Notes and Queries. 


No. 4. January and February, 1873.—Tauism, by J. Chalmers. 
[After a brief comparison of the three forms of doctrine in China, Con- 
fucianism, Tauism, and Buddhism, the writer proceeds to analyze the 
tenets and speculations of Lau-tsze, the originator of the system of Tau, 
and a contemporary. it is believed, of Confucius.] ~The Adventures of a 
Chinese Giant [concluded],—The Manchu Conquest of Canton [con- 
cluded].—Chinese Almanacs ; by A. Lister. [Account of two Chinese 
almanacs, with suggestions to keep up a continual comparative Anglo- 
Chinese calendar, as those for 1776-1876 published by Mr. P. Loureiro, 
and 1860-70 by Mr. W. F. Mayers.]|—The Small Knife Rebels ; by G. 
Hughes. [Account of a rebellion of a politico-religious society, called 
the Dagger Society, against the Mandarins and soldiery of Amoy, in 
1853. The rebels occupied the city for rather more than four months. ] 
—Chinese Verse; by C. T. Gardner. [Translations of various bits of 
poetry.]}—The Manufacture of Canton Matting; by F. Huth. [This 
texture is made frum reeds, said to be the arundo mitis, but probably of 
several species. Their natural colour is greenish white, but becomes 
white in use without being bleached. To produce different patterns, 
they are dyed.]—From G:tham to Cathay [concluded]. — Confucianism ; 
by E. J. Eitel. [Favourable review of E. Faber’s Lehrbegriff des Con- 
fucius, Hongkong, 1872.|—Topography of the Department of Chiung 
Chou Fu, or the [sland of Hainan ; by F. Hirth. —Notices of New Books. 
—Notes and Queries. 
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ADAM. Grammaire de la langue mandchou. 
Levrault. 

ANGERMANN, C. Th. Die Erscheinungen der Dissimilation im 
Griechischen. Leipzig: Hirzel. 

B&évAMY, Th., et HUMBERT. Recueil de noéls anciens en patois de 
Besancon. 3° édition, corrigée, &c. Suivie des Noéls en patois de 
Vauclaus. Besancon: Marion. 

BRINK, Dr. Jan ten. De schoonzoon van Mevrouw de Roggeveen. 
Amsterdam: Schadd. 

CoLeBROoOKE, Sir T. E. The Life of H. T. Colebrooke. 
Triibner. 

Fick, A. Die ehemalige Spracheinheit der Indogermanen Europa’s. 
Gottingen : Vanienhvoeck u. Ruprecht. 
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iib. das Alter. Eisenach: Bacmeister. 
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Hirzic, H. Beitrage zur Texteskritik des Pausanias. Heidelberg : 
Groos. 

Lanwe, R. De Xenophontis quae dicitur apologia et extremo com- 
mentariorum capite. Berlin: Mayer und Miiller. 

Symbolae ad enarranium sermonem poetarum latinorum. 
De elocutione Vergilii. Grimma: Gensel. 

Mapvicius, J. N Adversaria Critica ad Scriptores graecos et latinos. 
Vol. II. Leipzig: Weigel. 
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